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CUPID AND THE BEE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF THEOCRITUS. 
As wily Cupid once did strive 
To rob the sweetmeats from a hive, 
A bee incensed upon him sprung, 
And fierce the felon’s fingers stung ; 
With pain he raved—his fingers blew— 
He beat the earth—to Venus flew, 
And cried with all his might and main 
*« Ah, mother, Cupid dies with pain— 
A bee has stung.”” Then Venus, she— 
*“ Art thou not like the little bee, 
For thou art small, yet men have found 
Excessive torture from thy wound.” R.S.F. 


TO THE MOON. 
BY W. WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 

[The Moon, it has been said, has been be-hymned and be-lauded, by poets of all 
sizes, till her glory has become tarnished—and of late, she has been allowed to 
remain, a worn-out beauty, in those unhonoured chambers of the fancy, which 
the delicate and select refuse to enter. But the “real master of the lyre” knows 
that Nature never grows old—tiat the wells of the heart never dry up; and, in 
the following lines, he pours out a rich strain of music to the Queen of Night, 
with as much force, and freshness, as if he was the first discoverer of her glory 
and her empire :—] 

Wanderer ! that stoop’st so low. and com’st so near 
To human life’s unsettled atmosphere ; 

Who lov’st with Night and Silence to partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that wake ; 
And, through the cottage-lattice softly peeping, 

Dost shield from harm the humblest of the sleeping: 
What pleasure once encompassed those sweet names 
Whiek xotir thy Uebtalf the Poet claims, 

“ 








sohizing dreamer as of yore !— 
ight them all; and, of this sea-beat shore 
Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 
That bid me hail thee as the Sartor’s Frienp; 
So call thee for heaven’s grace through thee made known 
By confidence supplied and mercy shown, 
When not a twinkling star or beacon’s light 
Abates the perils of a stormy night ; 
And for less obvious benefits, that find 
Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind ; 
Both for the adventurer starting in life’s prime ; 
And veteran ranging round from clime to clime, 
Long-baffled hope’s slow fever in his veins, 
And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s sole remains. 


The aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 

Empress of night! are gladdened by thy beams ; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 
And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades ; 
Thou, chequering peaceably the minster’s gloom, 
Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb ; 
Canst reach the Prisoner—to his grated cell 
Welcome, thou silent and intangible !— 

. And lives there one, of all that come and go 
On the great waters toiling to and fro, 
One, who has watched thee at some quiet hour 
Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 
Or crossed by vapoury streaks and clouds that move 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 
Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 
To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay ! 


Yes, lovely Moon ! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
To fiercer mood the phrenzy-stricken brain. 
Let me a compensating faith maintain ; 
That there’s a sensitive, a tender, part 
Which thou canst touch in every human heart, 
For healing and composure.—But, as least 
And mightiest billows ever have confessed 
Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sea 
Feels through her lowest depths thy sovereignty ; 
So shines that countenance with especial grace 
On them who urge the keel her plains to trace 
Furrowing its way right onward. The most rude, 
Cut off from home ard country, may have stood— 
Even till long gazing hath bedimmed his eye, 
Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh— 
Touched by accordance of thy placid cheer, 
With some internal lights to memory dear, 
Or fancies stealing forth to soothe the breast 
Tired with its daily share of earth’s unrest,— 
Gentle awakenings, visitations meek ; 
A kindly influence whereof few will speak, 
Though it can wet with tears the hardiest cheek. 


And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 
Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave ; 
Then, while the Sailor, mid an open sea 
Swept by a favouring wind that leaves thought free, 
Paces the deck—no star perhaps in sight, 
And nothing save the moving ship's own light 
To cheer the long dark hou:s of vacant night— 
Oft with his musings does thy image blend, 
In his mind’s eye thy crescent horns ascend, 
And thou art still, O Moon, that Saitor’s F'R1ENp. 


a 


MISS PARDOE’S CITY OF THE SULTAN. 
Third Notice. 


Miss Pardoe will rank, and justly rank, among the most popular of travellers ; 

) she seems to have had the art of making acquaintances in no ordinary degree, and 
) of rendering herself so fara favourite among all, as to ensure a pleasant footing 
and a frankness of communication and intercourse seldom enjoyed. We proceed 
Aa before our readers one or two further samples of the soirit of her volumes 
he first relates to a peculiar kind of peril in which she was placed. Among the 
Pyle saa which all lady travellers must run, surely the one described in the 
owing is by far the most fearful— 
Having at len 
*cupied recesses 
Mm only 


gth reached a spacious saloon, whose cool-looking white sofas 
» in each of which a window afforded the hope of a little air, I 


of slaves who were looking on. Seeing their alarm, I explained to them that they 
were not compelled to approach the forbidden opening, but they still continued in 
such a state of anxiety that I begged them to explain what troubled them : where- 
upon the elder of the two, a plain, clumsy-looking woman of five or six and 
thirty, and as unattractive a person as can well be imagined, told me that, as the 
Buyuk Hanoum loved me so much, she could not bear to see me commit so 
heinous a sin. I requested to know in what my transgression consisted, when she 
exclaimed with great energy :—‘ Suppose a Turk passing under the window 
should look up and love you, would you become a Mussulman, and marry him?” 

** * Certainly not.’ 

‘‘« Imagine then the sin for which you will be accountable if you continue seated 
in front of that open casement. Some unhappy True Believer will look upon you 
—he will desire to have you for his wife—and when you continue deaf to his pas- 
sion, he will grow sick, keep his bed, and probably die ; and how will you be able 
to appear in Paradise with such a sin upon your soul?’ : 

‘“‘T have related this little anecdote, because it proves two distinct facts ; first, 
that the Turkish women thoroughly believe that a happy immortality awaits them, 
if they do not forfeit it by their own misdeeds ; and that they are moreover toler- 
ant enough to consider it sure that even the Giaours, who have no share in the 
mysteries of Mahomet, have nevertheless the same hope.” 

Among the numerous passages set down for extract is the interesting half-hint- 
ed history of the fine-eyed Greek girl, Mariaritza, especially as her song will serve 
to give the reader a sample of Miss Pardoe’s easy and flowing verse. 

“ Another breath! and down came the darkness, above and about me. The 
stern mountains were faintly pencilled against the horizon—the breeze sighed 
through the blossom-laden branches, as though it mourned the loss of the day- 
light ; and conjured as it seemed by that soft sound, up sprang a single star into 
the Heavens—clear, full, and glittering as though it had been formed of one pure 
and perfect diamond : and was reflected back from the calm bosom of the Bos- 
phorus, in bright but tempered brilliancy. 

‘‘ It was a moment of enchantment! And as my eye became accustomed to 
the sudden gloom, the whole horizon appeared changed. It was not blackness 
that veiled the sky ; night wore no sables; but a far spreading vestment of deep 
dense blue, without a vapour to dim its intensity—And slowly, beautifully, into 
this empurpled vault, rose the soft moon, whose silver circle was almost perfect ; 


casting, as she clombe her mysterious path, a long line of light across the channel 
which glittered like liquid gems. 


less, when I was startled by a deep sigh so near me that I involuntarily started 
back a pace or two; but recovering myself on the instant, I looked earnestly in 
the direction whence it had appeared to come ; and, detecting amid the branches 
the glimmer of a white drapery, I approached the spot, and found myself stand- 
ing beside a dark-eyed girl, who, seated on a broken column, under the overarch- 
ing boughs of a magnificent cedar tree, was plucking to pieces a branch of orange- 
blossom which she had torn from her brow. She was dressed in deep mourning, 
but over her head she had flung the long loose veil of soft white muslin common 
to her countrywomen—for Mariaritza was a Greek—lI scarcely know how to de- 
scribe her, and I quite despair of making my portrait a likeness, for her’s was not 
a face that words can mirror faithfully. I had heard much of her before we met 
—much which had excited alike my curiosity and my interest ; and, although 
since our acquaintance had commenced, that interest had grown almost into af- 
fection, my curiosity still remained ungratified. She must have been about two 
and twenty ; her stature was low, and her complexion swarthy ; she was limbed 
like an Antelope ; and her coal-black hair was braided smoothly across a brow as 
haughty as that of an Empress. I am not quite sure that she had a good feature 
in her face, except her eyes; although there have been moments when I have 
thought her not only handsome, but even radiantly beautiful—And her eyes— 
they can be described like those of no other person—you could not look into 
them for a moment without feeling that you were thralled. They were as black 
as midnight ; long, and peculiarly-shaped, set deeply into the head, and somewhat 
closer together than is usual. 

“But all this is commonplace. It was not the form and fashion of Mariaritza’s 
eyes which made them so singular—it was their extraordinary and contradictory 
expression—I have seen them soft and liquid as those of infancy; and, an in- 
stant afterwards, almost fierce in their blinding brightness. 

‘As I reached her side she looked up, and the flash of blended ire and bitter- 
ness was in those dark wild eyes, as she exclaimed, without changing her posi- 
tion: ‘Ha! Is it indeed you who are cheating yourself into a belief that you 
can love the silent night better than the laughter and the flatteries of yonder 
empty-hearted fools ?’ and she jerked her veiled head impatiently in the direction 
of the Palace: ‘You, the courted, and the caressed; whom they idolise and 
worship because you can record them and their's, and make them subject for 
song and story in your own far-off land! Go, go—The night air may chill you 
—Itis not for such as you to be abroad when the dew is on the earth.’ 

‘“*T saw that the dark mood was on her. I had known her thus more than 
once ; and I only answered by drawing a part of her long veil over my own head, 
and sitting down on the earth beside her. 

«Nay, if you will really forsake them awhile for my companionship,’ she 
murmured, while the moonlight that streamed upon her face was not more soft 
than the gaze which met mine as I looked up at her: ‘ let us free ourselves for a 
while from all risk of intrusion—I have been in the lime-avenue, but I had well 
nigh intruded on a love-tale ; and when I would fain have taken refuge in the 
ruined temple, and found it tenanted by a Saraf and his pipe-bearer F 

“* And I’—and as I spoke I raised her hand playfully to my lips; ‘I am to 
chase you hence?’ 

*** You shall, if you so will it ;’ said Mariaritza : ‘and if you will trust your- 
self with me for a couple of hours——’ 

“* Any where—every where ‘ 

“The young Greek answered only by rising, and moving hastily towards the 
house. In a moment I heard the clapping of her small hands; and in five 
minutes more her caique awaited us at the terrace-gate which opened on the 
channel. 

‘“«¢The sternmost caiquejhe is deaf ;’ whispered Mariaritza: as we established 
ourselves on the yielding cushions at the bottom of the arrow-like boat, and 
wrapped the furred pelisses with which it was profusely supplied carefully about 
us—‘ we have but to converse in a low voice, and we shall be safe, even although 
we should whisper treason of Mahmoud himself !’ 

“T answered with a similar jest; and we darted out into the centre of the 
channel, and on uutil we glided beneath the Asian shore. No! I shall never 
forget that night—and could I impart to my readers the tale to which [ listened 
from that passionate Greek girl, in a flood of moonlight, and to the music of the 
myriad nightingales, as we crept along under the shadows of the mighty hills, I 
might spare the asseveration. That night I heard all her secret ; and from that 
hour I loved her! 


“Mariaritza was an Athenian ; proud of her unsullied descent, and of the 








“I Was still gazing on this glorious spectacle, motionless, and almost breath- 





many years more advanced in life. 


not to “‘ meddle or make with.” 


strength of an undivided attachment. 
been the pride of her native village. 





loved land of her birth. She was ona visit to arich relative at Constantinople ; 
but she sighed for Greece as the captive sighs for liberty ; and the rather that a 


wealthy suitor had presented himself, whom her friends persecuted her to re- | 
ceive. | 


“* Did they know what is hidden here !” she exclaimed, as she alluded to this 
new lover, pressing her small hand over her heart while she spoke ; ‘Could they 
guess the tale which I have confided to no ear save your’s—But you are weeping 





threw up the sash but the jealousies also, to the great terror of a couple | neck ; 


—your tears are bright in the moonlight—Gop forgive me! but I did not think 
that you knew how to weep.’ 


““* Mariaritza !’ I whispered reproachfally. 
‘“* Pardon! pardon!’ murmured the wayward girl, winding her arm about my 
‘Our Lady have mercy on me! It is my fate ever to pain those I love 





that clip of the devil, Brian the Rattler 

ever she listened to his s/ewtherint tongue.” 
The women, who were all staunch advocates for Brian, defended him stoutly. 
In a few months, the neighbours began to wonder at the strange alteration in 


Honor Kavanagh’s health and spirits. Instead of joining, as she had formerly 








But I will talk of myself no more—Let us speak of Greece—my own beautiful 
Greece !—or, listen—I will sing to you a song that I ought long to have forgotten, 
for he wrote it—Did I tell you that he, too, was an Athenian?’ — 

“And without waiting for a reply, she warbled to a plaintive melody some 
Greek stanzas, of which the following is a free translation :— 


THE GREEK GIRL’S SONG. 
My own bright Greece! My sunny land! 
Nurse of the brave and free! 
How bounds the chords beneath my hand 
Whene’er I sing of thee— 
The myrtle branches wave above my brow, 
And glorious memories throng around me now ! 


Thy very name was once a spell— 
A watchword in the earth— 
With thee the Arts first deigned to dwell— 
And o’er thy gentle hearth ; 
The social spirit spread her gleaming wings ; 
And made it the glad home of pure and lovely things. 


The snowy marble sprang to life 
’Neath thy Promethean touch ; 
The breeze with sunny song was rife ; 
(Where now awakens such ') 
All that was brightest, best, with thee was found, 
And thy sons trode in pride thy classic ground. 


The burning eloquence which dips 
Its torch in living fire, 
Flowed, like a lava-tide, from lips 
That, from the funeral pyre 
Of by-past ages plucked a burning brand, 
To shed new light o’er thee, thou bright and glorious land. 


They tell me thou art nothing now— 
I spurn the unholy thought ! 
The beam is yet upon thy brow 
Which erst from Heaven is caught— 
Let then the baneful, blighting mockery cease ! 
Stil! art thou beautiful, my own fair Oretes ! 
Firm hearts and glowing souls remain 
To love thee, glorious one ! 
And though no hand may clasp again 
Thy once celestial zone, 
Better to worship at thy ruined shrine, 
Than bend the knee at one less proud and pure than thine! 


The book is full of diverting, instructive, and exciting pictures of a people, 
about whom no mere stay-at-home readers, and perhaps few travellers them- 
selves, have hitherto known what they have now the opportunity of knowing. 
We for the present quit the work with admiration of Miss i 

full sense of the ability with which she has executed her task, and gratitude for 
the profit and pleasure we have derived from a long day’s sojourn in the enchant- 
ing ‘* City of the Sultan.” 


THE WHITEBOY. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


In a miserable turf-walled cabin, in the most desolate part of a remote moun- 
tain-district of the south of Ireland, lived Honor Kavanagh and her son, Maurice. 
Honor was a tall, gaunt woman, somewhat upwards of fifty years of age ; but the 
singular wildness of her looks and attire, and the deep furrows worn in her hollow 
cheeks by long suffering, mental or bodily, had given her the appearance of being 
A dark kerchief, wrapped in the peculiar fash- 
ion of the country, around her head, but so negligently that her gray hairs, esca- 
ping from beneath it, hung in wild disorder about her face ; and a tattered blue 
cloak, that scantily covered the squalor of her under-garments, formed her cos- 
Such was Honor Kavanagh ; a being who enjoyed the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being regarded by her ignorant neighbours as something that it was better 
It is true that she cared little whether her pur- 
suits led her abroad in the sunlight or in the pale moonshine, her perfect knowledge 
of the intricate mountain paths, and her utter contempt of danger, made all hours 
alike to her; and when the startled peasant beheld her tall form dilated through 
the gray haze of early morning, striding with fearless step along the ledge of some 
perilous precipice, he would cross himself devoutly, and mutter pious ejaculations 
for protection against the evil things that walk this earth. Shunned by the world 
—or that little portion of it which constituted her world—Honor Kavanagh be- 
came a solitary being, loathing and despising her fellow-worms with a bitterness 
of feeling which the remembrance of past wrongs rendered deep and lasting ; the 
current of sympathy had been dried to its source in her bosom. One well-spring 
of human affection alone bubbled there pure and fresh, the fresher for the arid 
desert amidst which it sprang; and one chord of natural love, the strongest and 
most enduring in the maternal breast, still remained unbroken. 
son—loved him the more intensely that she hated every other earthly being ; and, 
in proportion as she felt herself repelled by society, she clung to him with the 

Yet, in former days, Honor Kavanagh had 
No step was lighter than hers in the dance, 
nor no voice so sweetly touching in the wild melodies of her native land. 
numerous broken heads amongst the rustic beaux of the neighbourhood, proved 
the influence of her charms amongst the bachelors; and the anxiety of the country 
girls to appear at mass in a cap of the same pattern, and ribands of the same 
colour as Honor’s, decided the supremacy of her taste amongst her own sex. 
None who remembered her as she then was—five-and-twenty years prior to the 
time of which we are speaking—in the heyday of her youth and beauty, her dark 
glossy hair falling in natural ringlets upon her exquisitely turned neck and rounded 
shoulders, her buoyant step, her laughing blue eye, and her innocent smile, could 
trace in the haggard look of the sorrow-blighted woman, even a faded resemblance 
of her former self. A dark and cruel destiny had been hers. I 
In the same village with Honor Kavanagh lived a young man, named Brian 
O'Keefe—a thoughtless, devil-may-care sort of a fellow, the best wrestler and 
hunter in the country, the life of a fair and pattern (every one of which, within 
twenty miles of his father’s residence, was invariably enlivened by his presence), 
the prime mover of fun at all the wakes and weddings in the barony, and, as 
female gossip had it, “ the dickens’ own rogue after the cailleens.’ Ms 
these accomplishments, it will hardly be wondered at if Brian’s attentions operated 
sensibly on the heart of Honor, who possessed that due proportion of the vanity 
ascribed to feminie. 
It had been observed by the village-gossips, that Brian devoted more constant 
attention to Honor Kavanagh than to any of the other girls that from time to time 


had attracted his roving fancy ; and many were the opinions formed as to the re- 
sults of this growing attachment. Andy Rorke the tailor, the wiseacre of the 
village, always shook his head when the subject was brought on the carpet 


“ Hut-tut !” said he, one evening that a group of talkers had mustered at Tim 
Doyle’s sheebeen, “ no good can come of Norah Kavanagh's company-keeping with 
1 Mind, I tell yees, she'll rue the day that 


* Young girls. t Coaxing. 
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done, in the dances and pastimes of her young companions, she would wander the 
whole length of a summer evening through the most sequestered places ; her step 
had become slow, and the traces of tears were frequently visible in her red and 
swollen eyes. Her parents, alarmed at the declining health of their favourite 
child, endeavoured by every means in their power to draw from her the secret of 
her melancholy : a forced smile, or a look of unutterable misery, was her only 
reply. Sometimes, when pressed by her mother with affectionate urgency to 
confide to her the cause of her distress, she would fling her wasted arms around 
her neck, and, laying her burning cheek upon the maternal bosom, shed a torrent 
of tears; but as no entreaty could induce her to assign any reason for her grief, 
the natural conclusion of her friends was, that the unfortunate girl was sinking 
under the malignant effects of a fairy dlast. 

Whatever this corroding sorrow was, poor Honor resolved to confine it to her 
own bosom ; and, in order to avoid as much as possible the importunities or. un- 
availing sympathies of her relatives, her solitary wanderings became more frequent 
and protracted. Her favourite walk was to a circular field-fort, about a mile from 
the village ; one of those relics of Danish warfare which are still found thickly 
scattered over the kingdom, known by the name of raths. This monument of 
ancient days, long regarded with the habitual reverence of the Irish peasantry for 
every thing bearing traces of early civilization, had, by an easy transition in the 
minds of an imaginative people, become an object of their superstitious awe. The 
ancient pine-trees, that waved their dark branches like funeral plumes around the 
lonely mound, had never felt the devastating axe of the wood-cutter ; and few, 
even of the boldest of the villagers, would venture in open day to enter alone the 
grassy circle appropriated, as they believed, to the moonlight festivities of the 
shiogues.* 

To this spot Honor every evening bent her steps, for she knew that there no 
prying eye would intrude on her privacy. One fine afternoon she took her accus- 
tomed stroll to the rath, at an earlier hour than usual ; a greater attention than she 
had latterly bestowed upon her person was observable in the arrangement of her 
dark ringlets, and of the simple kerchief that covered her fairneck. Seated on the 
green slope of the rath, her eyes, though glistening through fast-coming tears, 
were turned with an expression of awakened hope towards the path leading from 
the high road ; her hands were pressed against her bosom, as if to restrain its tu- 
multaous throbbings ; and her cheeks, at every gust of the wind through the pine- 
branches, flushed suddenly, and as quickly paled to the lily’s hue. At last, an ex- 
clamation of joy burst from her lips ;—a person had entered the field, and was 
coming with hasty steps towards the rath. The eye of love is quick :—it was 
Brian O'Keeffe. The next moment he was at her side. Honor attempted to 
rise, but agitation rendered her powerless, and she sank back unable to move. 
The young man, without speaking, seated himself by her on the bank. 

“ Brian achorra,” said the afflicted girl, struggling with suffocating emotion, ‘I 
was afeard you would not come to-night ; and when I saw you crossing the stile, 
my heart leaped to my mouth, and this weakness came over me.” 

«The boys,” replied Brian, ‘‘ wor makin’ up a hurling-match at Dinny Doyle’s 
below, an’ I was forced to wait till it was settled afore I could quit them: there 
will be great sport at it. Sure, they’ve made Peggy Maher the cailleen @ voiragh ;t 
an’ it’s she that’s proud of her dignitude.”’ 

Honor recollected that a few months before she had herself shown as the unri- 
valled queen of these sports, and a cold pang shot through her heart at the unfeel- 
ing levity of her lover in alluding to them. 

** Brian,” said she, in a reproachful tone, “it can never again matter to me who 
is made the cailleen a vowragh—my day is past: but, Brian dear, you wouldn’t see 
ruin and disgrace come upon me through my love for you. It’s for that I asked 
you to meet me here this evening; Aere, where, in the sight of Heaven, you so 
often called the holy motner of God herself to witness your oaths ; here—here, 
where, in the fondness of my woman’s heart, I believed yuu, trusted you, and— 
and—Brian ! Brian! you will not—you cannot—deceive your own Norah !”’ 

Brian’s countenance gradually fell during this simply eloquent appeal ; he cast 
his eyes down, and began plucking the ¢rawneenst that grew at his feet. 

“Will you not speak to me, Brian?” exclaimed the agitated girl. 

“What in the wide world am I to say?” he replied, in an embarrassed voice. 

“Say, Brian? Say what you said a thousand times over, that shame shall not 
falltome. Yet it is not for myself I care so much—I think I could meet dis- 
grace and contempt, ay, and sin itself almost, for your love—but, Brian, how will 
I face them at home? ‘Think of my poor mother’s breaking heart, and the terri- 
ble anger of my father and brothers !—the thought of that is killing me.” 

“T don’t see, Norah, how we could convayniently marry now, an’ I in the way 
Tam, without a? t  heeinmin’ the world,’ remarked Brian. 
when you gave me your hand-promise.”’ 

“ Tyae for you, Neral me chres hal / he replied, in a wheedling voice. © Still 


“ Brinn yuu 6 as well .off nov 


0) eos teeny a thing wartioe yet. “1's best not to be ina harry. But look : 
wine five crasses—ari’ that’s as if I kissed the vestment on it—I'll 
uty you next Aysthei, p Ged, U umes mend.” 


On hearing this coldly evasive answer, the weeping girl threw herself at her 
seducer’s feet. “Oh, Brian!” she sobbed, ‘‘do not talk to me in this way; 
either give me back my innocence, or make me your wife at once. I'll work, I'll 
do any thing for you; an’ sure you may follow your divarsions the same as ever, 
without mindin’ me. I won't be jealous—indeed I won't, Brian! All I ask is, 
that you'll let me love you without the curse of sin upon my unfortinet head. 
Won't you, Brian acushla ?’'|| 

‘Tt is impossible, Norah,” replied Brian, unmovedly. 

“Do not say that cruel word, Brian,”’ said she, clasping his knees vehemently. 
“If you have pity in your heart, do not say it! Kill me! kill me here at your 
feet, like a worm, rather than that! No, no, no, you will not cast me off! You 
will not desert your unborn child !” 

“‘T cannot marry you, Norah,” said the unrelenting villain. 

Honor Kavanagh, at these words, sprang from her humiliating posture, and, 
wiping with her apron the blinding tears from her eyes, stood calmly confronting 
her false lover. 

“You will not then, marry me, Brian O'Keeffe 7’ she asked, in piercing 
accents. 

“T will not,” returned the fellow, doggedly. 

“Then,” said she, “ we part here, never to meet again on this earth. But 
there is a God who sees us; He will revenge my wrong; and the curse, the 
heavy and bitter curse of a broken heart, will light down upon you. It will! it 
will! Brian O’Keeffe, you have darkened my bright morning; mind that the 
cloud of sorrow don’t overtake your evening.” 

Having, in the figurative language which bursts spontaneously from the Irish 
peasant’s lips, when under the excitement of strong passion, uttered this prophetic 
denunciation, she hurried from the place, leaving her remorseless destroyer—the 
rude counterpart of the more polished seducer of high life—to revel in the con- 
templation of his successful villany. 

Honor Kavanagh, after this interview, never returned to the paternal roof; a 
relative, who lived in an adjoining parish, offered her an asylum. But the know- 
ledge of her shame could not be long concealed ; and the sorrow with which the 
intelligence overwhelmed a happy and virtuous family may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. Her brothers, burning with indignation, vowed dreadful 
vengeance on the destroyer of their sister's innocence ; and, though the skull of 
*‘ Brian the Rattler” possessed as much Hibernian insensibility to a blow from a 
cudgel or an alpeen) as any boy's in the barony, he did not deem it sufficiently 
seasoned to resist the entrance of leaden bullets; one of which happened to pass 
through the crown of his caubeen4 one fine moonlight night, on his return from 
the fair of Ballicknummery. This singular circumstance, and a dark hint which 
reached him that there was a brogue full of similar messengers, designed for spe- 
cial practice on his body, made him determine to quit so unpleasant a neigh- 
bourhood, and to remove himself secretly, no one knew whither, from his native 

ish. The general opinion was that he had emigrated to America ; some insist- 
ed that he had taken the king's bounty, and had gone to fight the French, and 
other nagurs: but, after the lapse of a few years, conjecture ceased to busy itself 
about him, and “ Brian the Rattler’ was only remembered when the misfortunes 
of his victim became the subject of conversation amongst the old people. 

Soon after Brian's disappearance, Honor Kavanagh gave birth to a son, with 
whom she retired to a small cabin, situated in a remote mountain valley. In this 
desolate spot, despite the entreaties of her family, who would again have received 
the repentant sinner into their bosom, she lived, supporting herself by spinning 
wool, and devoting her entire care to bringing up her child; who, in a few years, 
grew wild and vigorous as the goats he pursued in boyish sport over the moun- 
tain. But the early lessons of his mother were less calculated to benefit his mind 
than the mountain breezes were to invigorate his frame. A ceaseless brooding over 
her wrongs, and a keen consciousness of her own degradation working on a proud 
spirit, made her first shun, and then hate, mankind. In the overflowing bitterness 
of her heart, she poured forth her revilings against herself, her seducer, and the 
whole world ; and the young Maurice, accustomed to hear these complainings, and 
beholding in his parent a wronged and insulted woman, in time began to view all 
mankind as oppressors and villains. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
transformation of a gentle village girl into a stern, half savage dweller in a moun- 
tain hut, was so sudden as our sketch of her previous life might seem to intimate : 


the change was gradual,—for each successive year, instead of bringing consola- | 
tion, served but to corrode her heart still deeper. The absence of education had | 
alsu contributed materially to pervert a disposition naturally ardent and generous. | 


Thrown, by her first fault, upon the resources of her own mind, she found them | , sages gis = 
| there’s them that would have my life if I was to go agin it now 
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feeble and inadequate to relieve the pangs of remorse she endured, while the false 
lights of her imperfect education glimmering through the mists of error and preju- 
dice, served but to lead her further from the path of repentance, by which she 
could alone hope to retrace her steps to the virtuous eminence she had abandoned. 
Thus, at the end of five and twenty years, Honor Kavanagh had become a misera- 
ble :ecluse, burying her shame in solitude, and flying from a world that she hated 
in the same ratio that she felt herself an object for its cold scorn. Trained in such 
a school, can it be wondered at that the mind of Maurice Kavanagh (for his mother 
would not suffer him to assume his unnatural father’s name) should have been 
marked by some of the dark traits that belonged to his erring parent’s character. 
He felt not like Aer the self-abasement of guilt; but a spirit of wrathful jealousy 
and of proud defiance distinguished ail his actions. ‘The stain of his birth, and the 
contumely attached to his mother’s name, pressed heavily on his young spirit, and 
made him shun society ; but, whenever he chanced to mingle in the pastimes and 
assemblages of the neighbouring peasantry, there was a quick fire in his eye, and 
a haughty coolness in his manner, that made the loud taunts of insolence dwindle 
into the whispers of fear. 

[Situated as Maurice was it is not surprising that he should fall into the trea- 
sonable habits of the country, and adopt the life of rebellion and rapine so com- 
mon there. } 

Maurice, having once become a sworn Whiteboy, was not of a disposition to 
remain an inactive member of the Association ; his house was the grand rendez- 
vous of the agents from the Whiteboy committees in distant parts of the coun- 
try, with whom a constant correspondence was maintained. Their treasonable 
meetings were held, and their future plans of action discussed and concocted, be- 
neath his roof. Although Honor Kavanagh was not formally acquainted with the 
business of these secret assemblages, she was perfectly aware of their nature, 
and internally rejoiced that her son had arrayed himself against those whom she, 
in her unregulated mind, looked upon as tyrants and oppressors. 

One evening, some months after Maurice had joined the Whiteboys, his mo- 
ther was sitting alone in her wretched cabin, rocking herself to and fro ina 
crouching posture over the smouldering embers of a turf fire, and crooning the 
plaintive old Irish ditty called ‘* Shule agrah,” in a voice which, though broken 
and irregular, still retained its wild and touching sweetness. ‘The words were in 
English, as follow :— 

‘«¢T wish I was, as I have been, 
A cailleen on the village green, 
T would not envy Ireland’s queen,— 
Shule, shule, agrah.’ 
Ay!” she muttered, “them were the days of my joy. But its qvare—so it is, 
to think of them times; I was the beauty then; the blume was on my cheek 
like a rose in June.”’ She then broke into another popular Irish ballad : 
‘«* One morning very early—one morning in the spring, 
I wandered out at break of day, to hear the wild birds sing ; 
My cheek was like the new blown rose.’ 


The progress of her minstrelsy was, however, interrupted by the entrance of 
Maurice, who, casting a hasty glance around the cheerless cabin, said, in an un- 
der tone,— 

‘“‘ Mother, the boys are to be here to-night. This place looks could and com- 
fortless: may be you could ready it up for us. I'll sweep the hearth myself, 
while you’re putting down a fresh bresnagh.”’* 

“To be sure, avick machree,—I'll do any thing ; but will they soon come ?”’ she 
inquired, as she bustled about to execute her son’s wishes. 

‘‘Tmmediately ; there’s to be extraordinary business on hands to night.” 

“Ts there? Well; my blessin’ upon the work, and them that has a hand in it. 
But, Maurice, my heart thrimbles within me for you. Acushla machree, don’t be 
too venturesome. A wurrah deelish!+ what ud become of me, if any thing 
came wrong to you?” 

“Mother, don’t be uneasy about me; my life is in the hands of Him that’s 
above ; and, sure, he sees I’m only doin’ what’s right.” 

Soon after Honor Kavanagh had withdrawn, the members of the Whiteboy 
select committee began to assemble. No hearty greeting or friendly salutation 
was exchanged as they entered ; no friendly Gud dhemir thau thu! welcomed 
the visitant ; alow, peculiar knock announced each comer, who, as he cautiously 
crossed the threshold, gave the secret sign, and muttered the pass-word to the 
sentinel in charge of the door. This night,as Maurice had said, was one on 
which important business was to be transacted. A delegate from the committee 
of a parish in a distant county had arrived, to demand the assistance of the bro- 
therhood in this. Round a small deal table, on which lay a few written and a 
waewer of printed papers, sat a growp of men,—the majority of them fellpws 
whose ferocious countenances shewed they had been long habituated to crime,— 
while the eager enthusiasm that sparkled in the eyes of the younger persons of 
the party told that they were equally prepared for desperate deeds. A deep 
silence, broken only by occasional whispers, had prevailed for some time; at 
length a thick-set, dark-featured man rose to address the members. 

‘«* Brothers !”’ said he, in a low voice, “I’m come among ye, by orders from them 
you know, to demand your help in a case of immirgincy. Every one of you 
perceives the heart-scaldings and the miseries that has come upon us, by rason of 
landlords driving poor tenants out of their farms upon the wide world, and then 
littin’ the land again, over their heads, to some nager that wouldn’t give the right- 
ful houlder of it a praytie-skin, if they were dyin’ of hunger across their thrash- 
olds. We are sworn, and bound, brothers, to put an end to this work; an’, plaze 
God, will do it.” 

‘* Diaoul, if we don’t 1” muttered his listeners vehemently. 

‘* Well; there’s an honest poor man—an’ one of us, too—that has been put out 
of his farm by the murdherin’ thief of an agent ; and its tuck over him by one 
Darby Hanratty, a strong farmer, that has full and plenty, without being obligated 
to begrudge the poor the bit they ate. He has tuck the farm, I say, and he still 
houlds it, though we have noticed him to quit.” 

* Dher monnim, why don’t you put a bullet through the bodagh?’’t asked one 
of the members. 

“We mane to do that same ; but it’s dangerous for any of the boys in the 
neighbourhood to take the job, for fear’d of being known agin. The general com- 
mittee have ordered the business to be done by a stranger. It’s for that I’m sent 
here—to call upon you, by the oath you have taken, to send a man from this pa- 
rish that will do the biddin’ of them we must obey. There’s no marcy for Darby 
Hanratty.”’ 

“ Sowl!”’ exclaimed a savage looking-fellow, starting up ; “I'll go. He'll never 
mark the ground afther I take his measure.” 

Two or three others followed his example. 

‘“‘ Be asy, boys!” said the first speaker, motioning the men to resume their 
seats ; ‘we must proceed regular, according to our insthructions. Ned Murray, 
lend us a loan of your cawheen—we'll cast lots. Is each mimber satisfied, and 
ready to go through this business like a man if it falls to him ?” 

“* We are—we are !”’ was the unanimous reply. 

The delegate then proceeded to write the names of those present on slips of 
paper; and, having hustled them together in the hat, Maurice, as being the 
youngest member present, was appointed to draw the lots. 

With beating heart, he permitted a handkerchief to be bound over his eyes, 
and, thrusting his hand into the hat, drew forth a scroll, and flung it on the table. 
The chairman unfolded it, and slowly read the inscription—‘ Maurice Kava- 
nagh.” 

“The task is mine!” said the young man, coming forward; and, though I 
never thought to raise my hand agin a living soul, barrin’ in anger, I'll not 
flinch. 

“‘ Success, Maurice, ma boughal ! it’s you that has the spirit in you. Neverbe 
daunted, man; sure it’s all for the glory of ould Ireland, an’ the blessed Mother 
of Heaven. More power to you, my boy !” 

These, and a variety of other encouraging encomiums, were bestowed on Ka- 
vanagh by his associates ; who, now that the business of the night was concluded, 
betook themselves to the potteen bottle, which, in a short time owing to their 
united endeavours, began to exhibit symptoms of rapid consumption. But the 
enticing noggin continued to perform its circuit of the table, untouched by Mau- 
rice, who looked thoughtfully on, unable to join the boisterous mirth of his com- 
panions, who continued drinking until a late hour. When they were gone, he 
threw himself, without undressing, on his great coat, across the hearth, and 
sought in sleep a relief from the emotions that disturbed his mind. 

The following morning was the time appointed for Maurice to set out on his 
deadly mission. At an early hour he started from his hard couch, and was mak- 
ing some preparations for his journey, when he was surprised at seeing his mother 
enter from the inner apartment. 

‘* Maurice,” said she, ‘“* Maurice, you're goin’-—I know you are, so you need 
not keep it from me ; that was what ye war settlin’ last night. But, oh, mother 
of Glory! if it be of any bad arrand they’d be sendin’ you, what would I do? 
Maurice—deelish machree !\| I don’t know what it is, but I feel that if you go 
you'll never darken your poor mother’s door again. Stay, avowrneen! and don't 
lave a could hearth and green threshold behind you. Don’t lave me, sullish 
machree !’§ and clasping him in her arms, the big tears rolled down her withered 
cheeks. ‘ Look at those tears, Maurice ; they're the first that fell from my ould 
eves this many a day—don’t make little of thim, agrah !” 

“«T don’t make little of thim, mother; but you know the oath I have taken, and 


“Oh! wirrah, wirrah! I did'nt think of that. Och, but this is a heavy trial ; 


+t The girl, or lady, of the hurling match ; a rustic mark of distinction, usually conferred | sweet Saviour, give me strength and contrition to bear it. Any way, Maurice, 


upon the prettiest girl in the parish, in the same way that the May-queen is chosen. 

+ Long slender grass-stalks 

i My life. 

¢ A long cudgel, to which both hands are applied to wield it, commonly called “a two 
handed wattle.” 

9 An old hat. 


ahager, take this blessed scapular along with you ; an’ offer up a pather an’ avé to 
the Holy Mother an’ St. Joseph, an’ they'll be your protection.” 
* BresnaGu, a bundle of sticks, or brushwood, intended for fuel. 


tSweer Saviour. + Churl. Darling of my heart. § Light of my heart 
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Ignorant and superstitious as Maurice was, he shrank from the mockery of seek- 
ing heavenly assistance, in an action which his reason told him was abhorrent to 
the laws of God and man. Pushing the proffered amulet from him, he said, hur- 
riedly, “No, no; the one I have will do. God be with you, mother! I'll not 
be over a week away ; so do’nt be frettin’ an’ breakin’ your heart after me.” He 
was moving towards the door ; but, stopping suddenly, he added, solemnly, ‘* Mo- 
ther, dear, I'd like to get your blessin’ afore I go: God sees I need it this 
minute.” 

“ Bannagth lagth, cead mille bannagth lagth, avick machree !’* exclaimed the 
weeping mother, in the expressive language of her country, as with a burst of pa- 
thetic affection she again strained her son to her bosom. 

Maurice drew the sleeve of his coat across’ his eyes; and replacing his hat, 
which, with the filial reverence of the Irish peasant, he had removed while the 
maternal benediction was being pronounced, departed without uttering another 
word. His mother stood at the door watching him, until an angle of the road 
hid him from her view ; and then, turning into her desolate cabin, poured forth her 
sorrow in wild lamentations. 

We must now inform the reader that Honor Kavanagh, during the foregoing 
night, had overheard, from her little chamber, a great portion of the proceed- 
ings of the committee. She did not discover the precise duty which the san- 
guinary tribunal had imposed upon her son, for, when alluding to it, they spoke in 
suppressed whispers ; but she knew that some act of lawless violence was to be 
committed, in which Maurice was to take a prominent part, and that the place 
named for its execution was a village about fifty miles off, in another county. 
Possessed of so much of the secret, she resolved, without acquainting her son, 
to follow and keep near him, in order, if any danger befel him in the perilous bu 
siness he had engaged in, that she might be at hand to afford him succour or ad- 
vice. With this intent, as soon as she knew that Maurice had got a few miles 
a - journey, she set out by a different road for the village to which he was 

ound. 

In a ditch on the field-side of a furze-grown hedge, on the high road near the 
village of Bally » a party of men were lying closely crouched at the still hour 
of midnight—not a star twinkled in the sky—a canopy of thick darkness seemed 
to overhang the earth, relieved only by a dull light streaking the far horizon. A 
few impatient whispers were occasionally interchanged by the night-watchers : 
‘* Mogue,” growled one of the fellows to the man nearest him, “ have you any 
thing left in the bottle! The vinom of the wind is in my bones.” 

“The sarra much, Paudruig; but what’s in it your welcome to as the 
a of May,” replied Mogue, handing him a bottle, from which he took a full 
tithe. 

‘“* Soh !—Sowl, Mogue, but that's the rale stuff to fasten the life in a man! 
Maurice take a pull of it, a boughal—it ‘ll put misnaght into you, for what’s 
afore you.” 

“I’m on the gospel not to touch it till this is over,’ replied Maurice ; whose 
appearance here, we need hardly inform our readers, was in obedience to the man- 
date he had received at the meeting. 

‘Isn't it mighty quare, though, that he isn’t come up afore this. I hope nobody 
has warned him of us,” said the first speaker. 

“Hut, man, it’s takin’ his doch an dhorrisht at Briney Ryan's sheebeen he is, 
afther the market—he’ll be up by an’ by.” 

“True for you, Paudruig,”’ said another of the gang, “ it is his doch en dhor- 
rish, for it’s the last dhrop ‘ill ever cross Darby Hanratty’s lips in this world.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the approach of a man, running, or 
rather creeping, under the cover of the ditch. ‘ Heis coming, captain,” aaid 
the scout, addressing the leader of the party. 

“ Alone?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Lie down then—silence there ! Maurice Kavanagh, are you ready '"” 

‘*T am,” he replied, making a violent effort to appear composed. 

“Look to the priming, and get out onthe road. When he comes up, I'll 
whistle—then put the contents of your carabine through the rascal’s heart.” 

Maurice, during the delivery of these brief instructions, trembled from head to 
foot. Hitherto he had viewed assassination only in the abstract light of a meri- 
torious action in the cause of liberty ; but now that he found himself on the verge 
of shedding the blood of a fellow-creature who had never harmed him, his heart 
recoiled from the sanguinary task, 

‘* What do you wait for?” muttered thecaptain, with a savage growl: “ get 
over the ditch at oncet; and mind,” he added, in a half whisper, ‘if youdon’t 
make a clane job of it, there'll be six bullets through your own cpreash , Remem- 
ber your oath.” » eae 

Stupified and irresolute, Maurice crossed the ditch, and, screened by & project- 
ing furze-bush, awaited his victim, whom he heard advancing along the narrow 
footpath, singing, in the hilarious jollity produced by his evening potations, a rude 
drinking chorus. Every approaching footstep of the devoted wretch, as they 
sounded nearer and more distinctly, fell with increasing heaviness upon Maurice’s 
heart. He looked eagerly around him, in the sudden resolution of escaping ; 
but a moment’s reflection told him how useless would be the attempt. The very hope- 
lessness of his situation wound him up to desperation ; and when his victim stood 
within a few yards of him, he felt his nerves strung to perform his bloody work. 
The captain’s low whistle rose from behind the ditch. The traveller stopped— 
his song suddenly ceased : ‘‘ God be about us !” said he devoutly signing the cross 
upon his brow. Maurice rushed forward and levelled his carabine at his head. 

‘Mercy, mercy!” shrieked the unfortunate man, flinging himself upon his 
knees before his assassin: ‘‘ mercy, in the name and for the love of Him who 
died for us all! Spare my life, and I’ll quit the country for ever—I’ll swear it 
here on my bended knees. Spare me—don’t send a poor ould man out of the 
world, without priest or prayer for his sinful soul.” 

The beseeching creature’s hat had fallen from his head, and Maurice could see 
in the dim light his long white hair floating around a face pale as marble, but dis- 
torted with terror and agony. The muzzle of his carbine was close to the breast 
cf the trembling man—his finger was on the trigger, but be wanted resolution to 
draw it. 

** Honnom an diaoul! why but you give it to him?” hissed a fellow from the 
ditch. Maurice still hesitated. 

“To h—1l with the cowardly thraither!—he hasn’t the heart of a chicken,” 
growled a voice which Maurice knew to be the captain’s ; and the quick-jarring 
cock of a gun smote his ear. 

‘If you have the heart of a Christian, don’t, for Jesus’ sweet sake, give me 
an unprovided death !”’ entreated the still kneeling wretch : “don’t, don’t by your 
father’s name and your mother’s honour!” 

‘*My mother’s honour!’’ shouted Maurice, furiously, his eyes flashing with 
sudden rage; “let that blasted word be your last!” He fired, and his victim fell 
a bleeding corpse at his feet. 

His first impulse, after the horrid act had been committed, was to fling the 
deadly weapon from his hand, and to raise the mangled body of the murdered man 
in his arms. But his companions in guilt, who had gathered round him, having 
first ascertained that their infernal purpose had been accomplished, compelled him 
to resume his arms, and to accompany two of their party in their flight to a lonely 
cabin, which stood in the centre of an extensive bog. 

The following morning, the news of Hanratty’s murder filled the neighbourhood 
with consternation. The body of the deceased had been conveyed from the place 
where it was discovered to the barn of an adjoining farm- house, until the coroner’s 
inquest should be held upon it. Meantime, great numbers of the peasantry, at- 
tracted either by curiosity or feelings of a worse nature, began to arrive, and form- 
ing themselves inte detached groups in and about the farm-house, spoke with un- 
disguised triumph of the spread of terrorism throughout the country. 

“We'll soon have things our own way, Denis,” said a brutal-looking fellow, to 
a man who had just quitted the barn, with a significant wink. 

“You may say that, Mick ; or, if we don’t, there will be more of thim left like 
him that’s within.” 

‘* Has any of his people come yet !” 

‘No, he’s a stranger in these parts. It’s better nor four-and-twenty years since 
he came to settle here. Some says he was banished from his own parish for one 
thing, and more says for another; but, any how, he hath neither kith nor kin 
hereabouts.”’ 

The approach of a strong party of dragoons, accompanied by two magistrates 
and the coroner, who had been out scouring the country in pursuit of Hanratty’s 
murderers, put a stop to this colloquy. ‘They had succeeded, after a wearisome 
chase through the bog, in apprehending four suspicious characters; and, as they 
rode into the farm-yard, the athletic figure of Maurice Kavanagh, covered with 
blood and mud, appeared conspicuously amongst his fellow-prisoners. Immediate 
preparations were made for holding the inquest, and taking the depositions of any 
witnesses that could be procured ; but it was determined, in the first instance, to 
cause the prisoners to be separately brought in to view the corpse. The body of 
the murdered man was stretched upon some straw spread upon the floor ; his long 
silver hair dabbled in a plash of blood, that flowed from a ghastly wound in the 
side of the head. 

One by one the first three prisoners were conducted into the barn, and ordered 
to look upon the body: they did so with that dogged resolution that often gives 
to guilt the seeming firmness of innocence. Last of all, Maurice Kavanagh was 
led in between two policemen. His step was unsteady ; and there was an uneasy 
restlessness in his eye as he looked round on the assembled persons. On reaching 








the verge of the circle formed by those immediately surrounding the corpse, he be- 
came rooted to the earth—large drops of perspiration poured down his broad chest 
—and it required the united efforts of his conductors to push him forward. A con- 


vulsive shudder ran through his frame, as the ghastly spectacle of his mangled 





* A hundred thousand blessings light on you, son of my heart. 
* Couraga 
t The stirr p-cup, or last glass taken at the door 
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victim met his view,—gasping for breath, he was obliged to lean on a policeman 
for support. At this instant, while every eye was fixed on the conscience-stricken 
murderer, a scream of agony rung to the roof-tree of the building, and Honor 
Kavanagh, rushing by the prisoner, gazed for a moment on the features of the 
corpse ; then tossing her arms wildly towards her son, shrieked in a heart-pierc- 
ing voice, “It is he! it is Brian O'Keeffe! Boy, you have murdered your 
father !” ; 

Hardly had ‘hese words reached the ears of the wretched parricide, than, 
dashing his guards aside, he rushed forward, siezed his surviving parent by the 
arm, and, while his dilated eyeballs seemed starting from their sockets, and the 
dark veius of his forehead swelled almost to bursting, he slowly repeated the 
word “Father!” A wild wail from the distracted woman was the thrilling reply. 
In an instant, all energy of mind and body seemed to forsake him—his arms 
dropped listlessly by his side—the strong man wavered like a reed in the blasi— 
his knees tottered beneath hin—and he fell senseless across the body of his 
murdered father. 53 et? 

After the consternation produced on the spectators by this frightful dénowment 
had partly subsided, the unfortunate mother and son were removed in custody of 
the police. 

The circumstances which led to the fatal event were soon elucidated. The 
deceased was the identical Brian O'Keeffe, the seducer of Honor Kavanagh, 
who, to avoid the vengeance of her relatives, had changed his name and removed 
to a distant county ; where he in time became a peaceable and industrious charac- 

ter, and consequently, obnoxious to the vipers who feed on men’s evil passions, 
and whose very exisience depends on the extent of misery which devastates their 
country. 

We vail not distress our readers by dwelling on the concluding scenes of this 
sad tragedy Maurice Kavanagh paid by his forfeit life the awful penalty of the 
outraged laws. The unfortunate Honor stl wanders through the country a 
miscrable lunatic, a living monument of the desolating effects of Whiteboy legisla- 
tion ia Ireland. 


————— a 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Continued from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER L. 
In which the officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank and file are all sent to the right 
about. 

About noon the Yungfrau hove to off the little cove, and the troops were told 
off into the boats. 

About half past twelve the troops were in the boats all ready. 

About one, Mr. Vanslyperken had hoisted out his own boats, and they were 
manned. Mr. Vanslyperken, with his own pistols in his belt, and his sword 
drawn, told Major Lincoln that he was all ready. Major Lincoln, with his spy- 
glass in his hand, stepped into the boat with Mr. Vanslyperken, and the whole 
detachment pulled for the shore, and landed in the small cove, where they found 
the smugglers’ boats hoisted up on the rocks, at which the men appeared to be 
rejoiced, as they took it for granted that they would find some men to fight with 
instead of women. ‘The major headed his men, and they commenced a scramble 
up the rocks, and arrived at the foot of the high rock which formed the platform 
above it at the mouth of the cave, when the major cried, ‘* Halt !""—a very judi- 
cious order, considering that it was impossible to go any further. The soldiers 
looked about everywhere, but could find no cave; and after an hour's strict 
search, Major Lincoln and his officers, glad to be rid of the affair, held a consul- 
tation, and it was agreed that the troops should be re-embarked. The men were 
marched down again very hot from their exertions, and thus would the expedi- 
tion have ended without bloodshed had it not been for the incautious behaviour 
of a woman. ‘That woman was Moggy Salisbury, who, having observed that the 
troops were re-embarking, took the opportunity, while Sir Robert and all the 
men were keeping close, to hoist up a certain garment to a pole as if in derision, 
thus betraying the locality of the cave, and running the risk of sacrificing the 
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Ramsay now detached a party of the men to fire at the covering party of sea- 
men, who were standing by the boats in the cove, and who were unprotected, 
while his men were concealed behind the masses of rocks. Many fell wounded 
or killed, and Vanslyperken, after shifting about from one position to another, or- 
dered the wounded men to be put into his boat, and with two hands he pulled off, 
as he said, to procure more ammunitioa, leaving the remainder of the detachment 
on shore to do as well as they could. 

“‘T thought as how this work would be too warm for him,” observed Bill Spurey. 

“Yes,” replied Short, who at that moment received a bullet in his thigh, and 
fell down the rocks. 

The fire upon the seamen continued to be effective. Move from their post they 
did not ; but one after another they sunk wounded on the ground. ‘The soldiers 
were now without any one to command them, for those who had forced their way to 
the western side of the rock, finding that advance or retreat was alike impossible, 
crawled under the sides of the precipice to retreat from a murderous fire which they 
could not return. ‘The others were scattered here and there, protecting them- 
selves as well as they could below the masses of stone, and returning the fire of 
the conspirators surlily and desperately. But of the hundred men sent on the ex- 
pedition, there were not twenty who were not killed or wounded, and nearly the 
whole detachment of seamen had fallen where they stood. 

It was then four o'clock. The few men who remained unhurt were suffer- 
ing from extreme heat and exertion, and devoured with thirst. The wounded 
cried for water. The sea was still calm and smooth as a mirror. Not a breath 
of wind blew to cool the fevered brows of the wounded men, and the cutter, with 
the sails hanging listless, floated about on the glassy waste about a quarter of a 
mile from the beach. 

‘* Now is our time, Sir Robert.” 

“Yes, Ramsay, now for one bold dash. Off with this woman’s gear, my men ; 
buckle on your swords, and pistols in your belts.” 

In a very short time this order was complied with ; and notwithstanding some 
of the men were wounded in this day’s affair, as well as in the struggle for the 
deck of the cutter, the three bands from Amsterdam, Portsmouth, anc Cherbourg 
mustered forty resolute and powerful men. 

The ladder was lowered down, and they descended. Sir Robert ordered Jemmy 
Ducks and Smallbones to remain and haul up the ladder again, and the whole body 
hastened down to the cove, headed by Sir Robert and Ramsay, seized the boats, 
and shoved off for the cutter. 


CHAPTER LI. 


In which the Jacobite cause is triumphant by sea as well as by land. 


The great difficulty which Sir Robert Barclay had to surmount was to find the 
means of transport over the channel for their numerous friends, male and female, 
then collected in the cave. Now that their retreat was known, it was certain that 
some effective measures would be taken by government, by which, if not otherwise 
reduced, they would be surrounded and starved into submission. 

The two boats which they had were not sufficient fur the transport of so nu- 
merous a body, consisting now of nearly eighty individuals, and their means of 
subsistence were limited to a few days. 

The arrival of the cutter with the detachment was no source of regret to Sir 
Robert, who hoped by the defeat of the troops to obtain their boats, and thus 
make his escape ; but this would have been difficult, if not impossible, if the cut 
ter had been under command, as she carried four guns, and could have prevented 
their escape even if she did not destroy the boats. But when Sir Robert observed 
that it had fallen calm, it at once struck him that if, after defeating the troops, 
they could board and carry the cutter, all their difficulties were over. Then they 
could embark the whole of their people, and run her over to Cherbourg. 

This was the plan proposed by Sir Robert, and agreed to by Ramsay ; and to 
accomplish this, now that the troops were put to the rout, they had made a rush 
for and obtained the boats. As for the women left in the cave they were perfectly 
secure for the time, as without scaling ladders there was no possibility of the re- 
maining troops, even if they were rallied, being able to effect anything. 





whole party in it. This garment, as it was going up, caught the eye of one of 
the seamen in the boat, who cried out, ‘* There goes the ensign up to the peak at | 
last.”’ | 
“Where ?"’ exclaimed the major, pulling cut his telescope ; “ yes, by heavens ! | 
there it is—and there then must be the cave.” 

Neither Sir Robert or any of the conspirators were aware of this manveuvre of 
Moggy, for Smallbones perceiving what she had done, hauled it down again in 
a minute afterwards. But it had been hoisted, and the major considered it his 
duty to return. So once more the troops ascended the precipitous path. 

Moggy then went into the cave. ‘They have found us out, sir,” said she, 
“they point to us, and are coming up again. I will stand as sentry. ‘The men 
won't fire at me, and if they do, I don’t care.” 

Sir Robert and Ramsay were in close consultation. It appeared to them that 
by a bold manceuvre they would be able to get out of their scrape. The wind 
had gone down altogether, the sea was as smooth as glass, and there was every 
appearance of a continued calm. 

“ Ef we couldqanage it—an’t I think we may—then the sooner this affair is 
brought to an issue, the better.” 

Moggy had now taken a musket on her shoulder, and was pacing up and down 
the edge of the flat in imitation of a sentry She was soon pointed out, and a 
titter ran through the whole line. At last, as the major approached, she called 
out, 

“I say, soger, what are you doing here! keep off, or I'll put a bullet through 
your jacket.” 

*“My good woman,” replied the major, while his men laughed, “ we do not 
want to hurt you, but you must surrender.” 

“Surrender!” cried Moggy; ‘“ who talks of surrender? hoist the colours 
there !” 

Up went the chemise to the end of the pole, and Smallbones grinned as he 
hoisted it. 

‘*My good woman, we must obey our orders.” 

“« And I must obey mine,” retorted Moggy. ‘* Turn out the guard there.” 

All the women now made their appearance, as had been arranged, with mus- 
kets on their shoulders, headed by little Li!ly, with her drawn sword. 

The sight of the child commanding the detachment was hailed with loud 
clieers and laugiter. 

“That will do—that will do,” cried Sir Robert, fearful for Lilly. 
come in again.” P 

“They'll not fire first at all events,” cried Moggy, “ never fear, sir. Guard, 
turn in,” continued she, upon which Lilly and her squadron then disappeared. | 

** Upon my honour, this is too ridiculous,” said Lieutenant Dillon. 

‘** Upon my soul, f don’t know what is to be done,” rejoined the major. 

“ Moggy, we must commence hostilities somehow or another,” cried Sir Robert 
from within. Suznallbones here came out with his musket to relieve Moggy, and 
Moggy retired into the cave. ; 

The major, who imagined that there must be a path to the cave on the otlier | 
side, now advanced with the determination of finding it out, and somehow or an- | 





“Let them 
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other putting an end to the warfare. 

“If you please, you'll keep back, or I'll fire,” cried Smallbones, levelling his 
musket. 

The major went on, heedless of the threat. 
and the major fell. 

** Confound the she-devil! Are you hurt, major!" cried Lieutenant Dillon. 

*“ Yes, I am—lI can’t move.” 

Another shot was now fired, and the sergeant fell. 

** Hell and flames ! what must we do 2?” 

But now the whole party of the smugglers poured out of the cave dressed as 
woinen, with bonnets on, and commenced a murderous fire upon the troops, who 
fell in all directions. ‘The captain, who had assumed the command, now at- 
tempted to find his way to the other side of the cave, where he had no doubt he 
should find the entrance ; but m so doing the soldiers were expose 
ling fire, without being able to return it. 

At first the troops refused to fire again, for that they had to deal with smug- 
glers’ wives they made certain of ; even in the thickest of the smoke there was 
nothing masculine to be seen, and those troops who were at a greater distance, and 
who could return the fire, did not ; they were rather amused at the gallant beha- 
viour of the women, and not being aware that their comrades were falling so fast, 
remained inactive. But there is a limit to even gallantry, and as the wounded 
men were carried past them, their indignation was roused, and at last the fire was 
as warmly returned ; but before that took place, one-half the detachment were 
hors de combat. 

The assistance also which they might have received from the covering party of 
Sailors on the beach was neutralized. ‘They did not know how much the soldiers 


had suffered, and although they fired in pursuance of orders, they would not take 
any aim. 


Smallbones discharged his piece, 


d to a most gal- 


For some time the soldiers were forced on to the eastern side of the rock, 
which, as the reader may recollect, was much more precipitous than the western 
side, where it was descended by a ladder. Here they were at the mercy of the 
conspirators, who, concealed below the masses of rock on the platform, took un- 
erring aim. The captain had fallen, Lieutenant Dillon was badly wounded, and 
led back to the boats, and the command had devolved upon a young man who had 
just joined the regiment, and who was ignorant of any thing like military tactics, 
even if they could have been brought into play upon the service 

“Do you call this fighting with women, Sergeant Tanner!” said one of the 


men; “i ve seen service, but such a murderous fire, I was never in. Why we've 
Ost two-thirds of our men.” , 





** And shall lose them all before we find out the mouth of the cursed cave. The 


regiment has lost its character for ever, and I don’t care how soon a bullet settles 
my business.” 


| to the muzzle of a musket. 


That part of the crew of the Yungfrau who were on board had perceived them 


| rush down to the beach, which they reported to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had gone 


down to the cabin, not choosing to take any further part in the affray, or to risk his 
valuable life. Vanslyperken came on deck, where he witnessed the manning of 
the boats, and their pushing out of the cove. 

“They are coming to attack us, sir,” said Coble, who had been left in charge 
of the cutter when Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore. 

Mr. Vanslyperken turned pale as a sheet ; his eyes were fixed upon the form of 
Ramsay standing up on the stern sheets of the first boat, with his sabre raised in 
the air. He immediately recognized him, panted for breath, and could make no 
reply. 

The crew of the cutter, weakened as they were by the loss of most of their 
best men, flew to their arms; Coble, Cornelius Jansen, and Corporal Van Spitter 
in their advance, and encouraging them, 

‘* Gott for dam ! let us have one slap for it,” cried Jansen. 

“ Mein Gott, yes !”’ shouted the corporal. 

Vanslyperken started up. ‘It’s no use, my men; it’s madness, useless sacri- 
fice of life. ‘They are two to one; we mist surrender. Go down below, all.of 
you. Do you hear '—obey my orders !”’ 

“ Yes, and report them, too, to the admiral,”’ replied Coble, ‘‘ I never heard such 
an order given in my born days, and fifty years I have served in the king's fleet.” 

** Corporal Van Spitter, | ordered you below !—all of you, below !” cried Van- 
slyperken. ‘I command here. Will you obey, sir?” 

“Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal, walking away and coolly descending 
the ladder. 

The boats were now within ten yards of the cutter, and the men stood irreso- 
lute ; the corporal obeying orders had disheartened them. Some of them followed 
the corporal. 

“It’s no use,” said Coble, “I see now it’s of no use. 
pieces for nothing, by men ; but I won’t leave the deck.” 
cutlass, and walked aft. The other men did the same, all but Jansen, who still 
hesitated. Coble caught his cutlass out of his hand, and threw it overboard just 
as the boats dashed alongside. 


It’s only being cut to 
Coble threw away his 


“Gott for dam!”’ muttered Jansen, folding his arms, and facing the men who | 


jumped on the cutter’s deck. Ramsay, who was first on board, when he per- 
ceived that the men were standing on the decks without making any opposition, 


j turned and threw up the pvuints of the swords of some of his men, who were 


rushing blindly on, and in a minute all was quiet on the decks of the Yungfrau. 
Mr. Vanslyperken was not to be seen. At the near approach of the boats, he 
had hastened into his cabin, and locked himself in, his only feeling being that 
Ramsay's wrath might cool and his life be spared. 

** My lads,” said Sir Robert to the crew of the cutter, “I am very glad you made 
no resistance to a force which you could not resist, as I should have been sorry if 
one of you had lost his life; but you must now go down below, and leave the 
cutter’s deck in our possession. Perhaps, it would be better if some of you took 
one of your boats, and went on shore to pick up your messmates who are 
wounded.” 

‘Tf you please, sir, we will,” said Coble, coming forward, “and the cutter is 
yours, as far as we are concerned. We will make no attempts to retake her, at 
all events, for your kindness in thinking of our poor fellows lying there on the 
beach. 1 think you will promise that, my lads ?” continued Coble, turning to the 
men. 

“ Yes, we promise that,” said the men. 

Coble then took a crew with him, and pulled on shore to the cove, on the mar- 
gin of which they found all their men lying either killed or wounded. Dick Short, 
Spurey, and nine others were taken on board ; those that were quite dead were 
left upon the sand. 
was sufficient to cope with the few of the Yungfrau remaining on board, had they 
been inclined to forfeit their word, Sir Robert and Ramsay then returned with the | 
rest of the party to the boats, and pulled on shore, for the whole of their assail- 
ants were not subdued. About twenty of the soldiers still remained vnhurt, and 


| were sitting down on the rocks. 


Ramsay, as soon as he landed, showed a white handkerchief on a bayonct fixed | 





“ Sergeant Tanner,” said one of the men, “ there’s a flag of truce.”’ 
“Ts there!’ I'm not sorry for it. They are two to one even now. 
forward to meet it.” 

The sergeant advanced to meet Ramsay. 

“We might, if we pleased, oblige you to surrender, or cut you to pieces ; this | 
you must own ; but we have no wish to hurt you. There are too many good men 
dead already.” | 

“ That's true,” replied the sergeant ; “but it’s one comfort, you have turned | 
out at last to be men, and not women.” 

‘“ We have; but to the terms. You shall take possession of the cave. You 
shall have possession as soon as we are gone, if you will draw off your party 
higher up the cliff, and allow us to embark without molestation. If you do not 
choose to accept these terms, we immediately attack you. Or you may do better 
if you please : pile your muskets, collect your wounded men, bring them down to 
the beach, all ready to put into the boats, which, as soon as we are safe, we will 
give you possession of. Answer now, is it a truce or not ! 
diate.”’ 

“* Ves, then, it 


I'll go 


You must be imme- 


a truce; for I see no chance of better terms Iam com- 
manding officer, and you have the faith of Sergeant Tanner.” 

The sergeant then returned, and when halfway called to his men 

“ Party, fall in—pile arms!” The soldiers, worn out by long conflict, and | 
aware that they had no chance against such superior numbers, gladly obeyed, and 





was on the alert for embarkation. Lady Barclay and Lilly flew into his arms 
while Wilhelmina hung on Ramsay ; but they allowed but a short time for en 
dearment ; time was too precious. The baggage had all been prepared, and the 
chests of specie were lowered, the bundles thrown down, and in a quarter of an 
hour the cave was cleared of all that they could take away with them. " 

The women then descended, and all hands were employed carrying the specie 
and luggage down to the boats. As soon as one boat was loaded with the boxes 
of money, Lady Ramsay, Lilly, and Wilhelmina were put in it, and one-half of the 
men went with them on beard of the cutter, where Coble had already arrived with 
the wounded seamen. Ramsay remained with the other boat, to embark the women 
and luggage. When all was in, he called the sergeant, pointed out to him the 
ladder, and told him he might fiad something worth his trouble in the cave. ‘ 

“Is there a drop of anything to drink, sir; for we who are whole are dying 
with thirst, and it’s cruel to hear the poor wounded fellows beg for water.” 

‘You'll find both water and spirits in plenty there, sergeant, and you may tell 
your ows story when you arrive at Portsmouth. We shall never contradict you.” 

* The list of killed, wounded, and missing will tell the story fast enough,” re- 
plied the sergeant ; ‘* but run up there, my lads, and get some water for these poor 
fellows. Good-by, sir, and many thanks.” 

“* Good-by to you, Sergeant Tanner,” said one of the women in the boat. 

‘Nancy Corbett, by all that’s wonderful!” cried the sergeant. , 

“T told you so, sergeant. You will never lose the name of Lady-killers !” 

«‘ Pretty lady-killing,” muttered the sergeant, turning away in a rage. Ramsay 
took the boats on board ; and as soon as they were cleared, they were towed on 
shore to the cove by some of the Yungfrau’s men. 

During this time, the ladies as well as the women had remained aft on deck, 
Vanslyperken having locked himself up in his cabin. But Sir Robert now ordered 
his men to force the cabin door, and take Mr. Vanslyperken forward on the lower 
deck. When the door was opened. Vanslyperken was found in his bed more dead 
than alive. He was pulled out and dragged forward. The ladies were then 
handed below, and as soon as the specie had been secured and the luggage clear- 
ed away from the upper deck, the women were ordered to go down on the lower 
deck, and Mr. Vanslyperken ordered to be brought up. 


CHAPTER LII. 
In which a good deal of loyalty is shown to conterbalance the treason of Vanslyperken. 

We must not, however, forget the syndic and the widow Vandersloosh, whom 
we left in confinement at Amsterdam. We left Mynheer Krause smoking his 
pipe, and showing to those about him how great a man always proves himself 
when under adversity. The widow also, had she performed in public, would have 
been acknowledged to have been a great woman. She could not but lament the pre- 
sent, for she was on the floor of a dungeon ; so she occasionally wrung her hands, 
but she looked forward to the future and to better times, not abandoning herself to 
despair, but comforting herseif with hope, as might have been clearly proved by 
her constant repetition of these words, ** Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall 
see.”’ 

That the night appeared long to both parties is not to be denied ; but the longest 
night will have its end as long as the world continues to turn round. The conse- 
quence was, that the morning came as usual to the syndic, although the widow, 
from the peculiarity of her situation, had not the same advantage. ; 

After morning comes breakfast in the natural order of mundane affairs ; and 
kings being but men, and subject to the same wants as other mortals, his majesty 
King William sat down and despatched a very hasty meal, in company with his 
grace the Duke of Portland, and the right honourable the Lord Albernarle. His- 
tory does not record, as it sometimes does in works of this description, by what 
viands his majesty’s appetite was stimulated ; we must therefore pass it over, and, 
as his majesty did on that occasion as soon as breakfast was over, proceed to bu- 
siness. 

‘Have you received information, my Lord Albemarle, how many of the con- 
spirators have been seized ?” , 

‘May it please your majesty, I am sorry to inform you that all who were inno- 
cent have been imprisoned, and all who were guilty have escaped. : 

Upon this intelligence his majesty looked very grave. 

“Hew do you mean, my lord,”’ said he, after a pause. . 

“The conspirators have all received some friendly notice, and the only two who 
are in custody are the syndic Mynheer Krause and the woman who keeps the 
Lust Haus.” 

And you put the syndic down as an innocent person, my lord gs : 

“If your majesty will be pleased to read this communication,” replied Lord 
Albemarle, presenting Ramsay’s letter and enclosures, “ you will then be of my. 
opinion. . 

"King William took the letter and read it. ‘‘ What, Ramsay !—he was attainted 
with Sir Robert Barclay ?” 

“The same, your majesty.” bau ole 

‘So near to us, and escaped! But what credence would you place in him? 

‘« Every credence, may it please your majesty. I believe him to be incapable 
of a hie.” 

‘+ A traitor like him ?” 











Leaving only ten men on board of the cutter, which however | 


“4 traitor to your majesty, but most true to his Catholic majesty, King Jamés 
that was. But if I may venture to point out to your majesty, the enclosures prove 
that Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s word is not of much value. He at least is a dou- 
ble traitor.” 

“ Yes, a little hanging will do him no harm. You are sure this is his writing ?”” 

“ There can be no doubt of it, your majesty ; I have compared it.” 

“* You will see to this, my lord. And now for the syndic.” 

“ He has, as your majesty will perceive, been grossly deceived, and suspected 
without reason.” 

** And the woman?” 

‘“* Was here yesterday, and fully convinced me that Vanslyperken was a traitor, 
and that she was innocent. His Grace of Portland was present.” 

‘‘ Well, my lord, you may give orders for their release ; of course a little sur- 
veillance willbe advisable. You willjustify the proceeding to the council this af- 
ternoon.” 

‘‘ But may I presume to submit to your majesty that this public affront offered 
to the syndic should be repaired ?” ; 

Certainly ; send for him,” replied his majesty, carelessly, “I will receive him 
to-morrow morning,” and his majesty left the room. 

Lord Albemarle immediately despatched a courier with an order for the release 
of the syndic and the Frau Vandersloosh, with a note to the former, stating that 
his majesty would receive him on the following day at noon. But while this act 
of justice had been preparing at the palace of the Hague, there were other acts 
not quite so justifiable preparing at the town of Amsterdam. The sun had not 
made his appearanae more than hour, before troops of the loyal burghers were col- 
lected in knots in the streets, and in front of the Hotel de Ville or Staat Haus, 
and the object of their meeting was to canvass the treason and imprisonment of the 
syndic, Mynbeer Van Krause. ‘ Shame !—shame !—Death to the traitor !— 
‘Tear him to pieces !—and long life to King William!” were the first solitary 
remarks made ; but the noise and hubbub increased. The small knots of people 
gradually joined together, until they formed a large mob, all burming with loyalty, 
and each individual wishing to give a practical evidence of it. Again were the 
cries of ‘* Long live the king !” and ‘* Death to traitors !”’ to be heard with loud 
huzzas. A confused din followed, and the mob appeared as if simultaneously to 
be impelled in one direction. At last the word was given which they waited for, 
“To his house—to his house!—down withit! death to the traitor!” and the 
loyal mob hastened on, each individual eager to be first to prove his loyalty by 
helping himself to Mynheer Krause’s goods and chattels. ed 

In the Low Countries this species of loyalty always has been, and it is now, 
very much the fashion. In ten minutes the gates were forced open, old Koop 
knocked down and trod under foot until he was dead, every article of value that 
was portable secured ; chairs, tables, glasses, not portable, thrown out of the win- 
dow. Wilhelmina’s harp and piano forte battered to fragments ; beds, bedding, 
every thing flew about the air, and then the fragments were set fire to, and in less 
than an hour Mynheer Krause’s splendid house was burning furiously, while the 
mob cried, ‘* Long live King William !” 

Before the courier could arrive from the Hague, all that was left of Mynheer 
Krause’s property was the bare walls. Merchandise, every thing was consumed, 
and part of the building had fallen into the canal and choked it up; while fifteen 
schuyts waiting to be discharged of their cargoes had been obliged to retreat from 
the flames, the phelgmatic skippers looking on with their pipes in their mouths, 
and their hands im their wide breeches pockets. ie 

The loyal mob, having effected their object gradually retired. It is singular that 
popular feeling is always expressed inthe same way. Had the mob collected for 
disloyal purposes, they would have shown their disloyalty just in the like manner, 
only it would have been the Staat Haus instead of that of Mynheer Krause. 

But now there was a fresh impetus given to the fee lings of the mob. The news 
had been spread like wild-tire that Mynheer the Syndic had been proved innocent, 
and ordered to be immediately liberated, and was sent for by his majesty; upon 
which the mob were undecided whether they should prove their indignation at this 
unjust imprisonment of their worthy magistrate by setting fire to some public 
building, or by carrying him in triumph to his own house, which they forgot that 
they had burnt down. Fortunately they decided upon the latter. They sur- 
rounded the Staat Haus with cries of, ‘* Long life to our worthy syndic ! pros- 
perity to Mynheer Krause!” and rushing up the stairs, they caught him in their 
arms, and carried him triumphantly through the streets, bringing him at last to the 
smokivg ruins of his own house, and here they left him. They had done all they 
could ; they carried him there in triumph ; but as for building the house up again, 


that was impossible. So as Mynheer Krause looked with dismay at the wreck of 


were now divided into sections of three or four, collecting the wounded and carry: | all his property, the loyal mob dispersed, each feeling that he had been so very 


ing them down to the cove 


hasty as to possess himself of a small share of it. What a fine thing is loyalty ! 


Sur Robert and his men hastened to the rock ; the ladder was lowered, and ail | Mynheer Krause found himself alone ; he looked with scorn and indignation upon 
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the scene of violence, and then walked away to an hotel, particularly disgusted 
with the loyal cry of * Long live King William !” 

In the mean time the door of the dungeon where the widow Vandersloosh was 
incarcerated was thrown open, and she was informed that she was no longer a 
prisoner. The widow, indignant that she should have been confined for her loy- 
alty, rose and walked majestically out of the Staat Haus, not deigning to answer 
the compliments offered to her by some of the inferior officers. Her bosom 
swelled with indignation, and she was determined to tell his Majesty a bit of her 
mind, if she could obtain access to him ; and the next day she took the trouble to 
go all the way to the Hague again, to see his majesty: but his majesty was'nt at 
home, and Lord Albemarle, to whom she sent in, was indisposed, and his grace 
the Duke of Portland was particularly engaged. So the widow had the journey 
for nothing, and she declared to Babette that she never would put her foot under 
the palace-roof again as long as she lived. 

But although Madame Vandersloosh was not received at court that day, the 
syndic Mynheer Krause was. When he sent in his name, Lord Albemarle led 
the syndic by the hand to his majesty. 

“« We have been too hasty, Mynheer Krause,” said his majesty, with a gracious 
smile. 

Mynheer Krause bowed low. 

‘* T regret to hear that the populace in their loyalty have burnt down your house, 
Mr. Krause ; they were too hasty.” 

Mynheer Krause made another low bow. 

“ You will continue your office of syndic of the town of Amsterdam.” 

“Pardon me, your majesty,” replied Mynheer Van Krause, respectfully but 
firmly, ‘I have obeyed your summons to appear in your presence, but will request 
that your majesty will release me from the burden. I have come to lay my chain 
and staff of office at your majesty’s feet, it being my intention to quit the town.” 

You are too hasty, Mynheer Krause,” replied his majesty with displeasure. 

“May it please your majesty,” replied Krause, “he who has been confined as 
a prisoner in the Staat Haus is not fit to exercise his duties there asa judge. | 
have served your majesty many years with the utmost zeal and fidelity. Tu return, 
I have been imprisoned, and my property destroyed. I must now return to a 
station more suitable to my present condition ; and once more, with every assur- 
—- loyalty, I beg to be permitted to lay my insignia of office at your majes- 
ty’s feet.’ 

Mynheer Krause suited the action to the word. The king frowned and turned 
away to the window ; and Mynheer Krause, perceiving that his majesty’s back 
was turned upon him, walked out of the room. 

‘“* Too hasty !” thought Mynheer Krause. ‘I am loyal, and thrown into prison, 
and am expected to be satisfied with the plea of being too hasty! My house is 
burnt down, and the plundering mob have been too hasty! Well, well, it is for- 
tunate I took Ramsay’s advice. My house and what was in it was a trifle ; but 
if my gold at Hamburgh and Frankfort, and in the charge of Ramsay, had been 
there, and I had been made a beggar, all the satisfaction I should have received 
would have been a smile and the excuse of being too hasty. I wonder where my 
daughter and Ramsay are—I long to see them. 

From which mental soliloquy it will be evident to the reader that Mynheer 
Krause’s loyalty had considerably diminished, perhaps thinking that he had paid 
too dear for the commodity. 

Upon his return, Mynheer Krause publicly announced that he had resigned the 
office of syndic, much to the astonishment of those who heard of it, and much to 
the delight of his particular friend, Mynheer Englebach, who the next morning 
set off for the Hague, and had an interview with his grace the Duke of Portland, 
the result of which was that, upon grounds best known to the parties, for history 
will not reveal every thing, Mynheer Englebach was recommended to fili the of- 
fice of syndic of the town of Amsterdam, vacant by the resignation of Mynheer 
Krause ; and that, in consequence those who took off their hats to Mynheer 
Krause but two days before, and kept them on when they met Mynheer Engle- 
bach, now kept them on when they met Mynheer Krause and pulled them off very 
politely to Mynheer Krause’s very particular friend, Mynheer Englebach. 

[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. VI. 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 

I led the Doctor up to my wife’s room, and having just looked in, Mrs. 
Wells held up her hand to caution me against speaking. I heard a faint murmur 
of complaint from my beloved wife,—the door was shut upon me,—and I burst 
into tears. I did,—and I am not ashamed to record the fact. 

Oh, the thrilling, aching, throbbing pain of anxiety which seemed to affect 
every part of my body and limbs; my hands were icy cold, my tongue parched, 
my very knees trembled; my kind, my affectionate, my darling Harriet was in 
pain and in sorrow, and I anable either to assist her or soothe her in her sufferings. 
I did not know how to dispose of myself; return to the breakfast parlour I 
could not ; where I was, I dared not stop, lest I should hear the sound of Harriet’s 
voice in grief and anguish. I went down stairs, I fled to my sanctum, and shut 
sy 8a. “5 oy lorry. te ptey forthe safety and restoration of the being I loved 
best on ear’! 

“ilenee bee been restored, end I heard nothing where [ sat, except the subdued 
cuiging of the servaute’ dimmer-bell, which told me that I had been for upwatés of 





so how ocav comeeiilment; presently, however, I was hunted out : Hutton 
ks ehoc of the door one after repeating the operation twice, I felt obliged 
be wos, \0 prevent &@ cominuation of his thumping,—‘ my brother wanted 
me.” 


I of course obeyed the summons ; and there I found Cuthbert covered with a 
shawl and a blanket, extended on the sofa, with the three windows of the room, 
all open. 

«What a thing to have happened !”’ said Cuthbert; ‘it is,—dear me,—what 
shall we do’—poor dear Mrs. Brandyball never had it,—nor either of the 
girls. I have sent for Sniggs,—they have shut themselves up in Kitty’s room 
with camphor bags and eau de Cologne till he comes. They are all going to be 
yaccinated,—so am I,—and Hutton and I have been speaking to Mrs. Habijam, 
and the coachman, and the two housemaids, and they have all agreed, and I want 
you to let Foxcroft be vaccinated, too,—there’s nothing like precaution.” 

“« But, my dear brother,” said I, ‘‘all these people have had either the small- 
pox or been vaccinated before, rely upon it.” 

** Ah, but,” said Cuthbert, “ the cow-pox is like everything else, it wears out ; 
besides, it was not discovered when I was born, nor when you wereborn. I 
don’t recollect having the small-pox, nor do either of my girls.” 

‘* Probably not,” said I; “and probably none of the establishment recollect a 
a similar event in any of their lives, inasmuch as it generally occurs at a period 
to which the memory reacheth not.” 

“Tt can do no harm,” said Cuthbert ; “ let Sniggs see poor Tommy as soon 
as he comes, and then have him well fumigated,—ah,—o1 washed,—anything you 
think safest,—and then let him begin his operations. I'll have poor Pilly vaccinat- 
ed, too.” 

“Who?” said I. 

‘* Pillgarlick,” said Cuthbert, looking the picture of despair. 

“* What, your tom-cat !”’ exclaimed J. 

‘“‘T think it will be safest,’ sighed he. Hutton paused in his operation of 
bathing his master’s temples, to see whether he were pleased to be facetious, 
or was in sober earnest. I am convinced it was the purest bit of matter-of-fact 
solicitude that ever man expressed. 

The arrival of Sniggs was the signal foraction. I was ordered to Tom’s apart- 
ment, in order to satisfy Cuthbert as to the reality of the existence of the disease 
he so much dreaded ; and accordingly I conveyed him to the room where Tom 
had compounded with himself as to not going to bed, by having taken off his jacket 
and waistcoat, and lain down on the quilt with his boots on, ready for a start when- 
ever he felt disposed to run riot. 

“There,” said I to the apothecary, ‘ there’s a patient for you. 
matter with him ?” 

“Hold up, Master Tom,” said Sniggs ; ‘look to the light, —eh,—umph,—feel 
any itching!” 

* Ves, I do,” said Tom. 

‘‘Umph,—I see,” said Sniggs; “ obstructed perspiration,—a sort of nettle- 
rash, better out than in,—little cooling physic to set all to rights.” 

“« Why,” said I, “we were thinking it was the small-pox.” 

‘‘ The small-pox, my dear Mr. Gurney !” said Sniggs ; “ not a bit of it. Where's 
the synocha,—where the languor and drowsiness which invariably characterize 
that complaint! No, no; the blood wants cooling. I'll send him something 
which will set him all to rights in no time.” 

“ Well,” said I, ‘‘but do you know we generally believe it to be the small- 
pox.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Sniggs, “that’s deuced good; who is likely to know best !”” 

‘My brother says it is small-pox,” said I. 

“Oh, very likely,”’ said Sniggs. 

** Mrs. Brandyball says so,” continued I: ‘so does the housekeeper, and ‘a 

“My dear Sir,” said Sniggs, ‘‘ these are all very respectable people in their 
way, but wholly incapable of distinguishing the difference between the most 
dangerous case of variola confluens and the simplest affection of febris urticata.”’ 

“Well,” said 1, rather worried at being pooh-poohed in so decided a manner, 
«« Dr. Downey, who is here, says it is the small-pox.” 

“The deuce he does!” said Sniggs. ‘* Dr. Downey here,—is he,—umph,— 
that’s Mrs. Wells's doing,—never mind,—does he say it is the small-pox—Hold 
up your face again Master Tom. Srall-pox,—eh?” Sniggs rubbed the boy's 

forehead, looked very wise. ‘“ Dr. Downey says it is small-pox ;--put out your 


What's the 





tongue, Master Tom.—So,—by Jove, it is small pox, sure enough ;—never like | 


} 


to create unnecessary alarm,—umph,—very odd. Oh! yes, yes,—that’s small- 
por,—not the least doubt of it,—never can mistake that.” 9 


She Albion. 


The suddenness of Sniggs’s conviction with regard to Tom’s disorder would 
have affected me more perhaps than it actually did,if I had not recollected that 
a much more eminent man did precisely the same thing when one of the Princes 
of the Blood caught, in mature age, and for the second time, the measles. Upon 
that occasion his Royal Highness having ascertained from two of the most 
eminent physicians of the day the real nature of his complaint, subsequently sent 
for his facetious body physician, who, as Sniggs did, most strenuously denied 
the least resemblance between measles and his Royal Highness’s rash, until, 
being informed that Baillie and Heberden had both decided that measles was the 
complaint—like Sniggs, the worthy doctor looked again, and decided that measles 
it was. 

Having now received the authentication of all our worst fears, I proceeded 
to Cuthbert, having previously informed our apothecary of his extreme desire 
to have every living inhabitant of the house vaccinated, and of his anxious wish 
for his complete purification, previous to his visit. Sniggs, delighted with the 
idea of having anything to do, seemed soothed at once, and smothered his angry 
feeling which I saw rankling with regard to Dr. Downey’s visit ; however, I 
was dl’ abri for he laid the whole scheme at my poor dear mother-in-law’s 
door, and believing in the prove: which makes the mother say— 

‘“« My son is my son till he gets hima wife, 

My daughter’s my daughter allthe days of her life.” 
imputed to her influence over Harriet his very disagreeable exclusion from the 
honour of ushering the heir or heiress of Ashmead, as the case might be, into this 
world of trouble So farI got off scot free, and I was not sorry for it ; because, 
as poor Mrs. Wells had long before rendered herself obnoxious to what Lieutenant 
Merman used to call Sniggs’s “ sculduddery,” a little more of his ire could do her 
no harm, and I might escape unscathed. 
In the Hall, we encountered Mrs. Habijam, who appeared entirely lost in a dread 
of the consequences of the infection ; she intreated Sniggs to make all the haste he 
could to his own house, to procure a sufficient supply of what she called the 
“‘ various” matter ; in short, I never saw a panic so general or so serious. I con- 
gratulated myself however on having escaped Mrs. Brandyball and the young 
— whose appearance would have detained me from making fresh inquires about 

arriet. 

All I heard was that everything was going on extremely well, and that Doctor 
Downey wished to know when luncheon would be ready ; this was music to my 
ears—he could not care about luncheon if everything was not going on extremely 
well, and I felt delighted in having the opportunity, under such circumstances, of 
talking to the man to whose skill and judgment I was to be indebted, under Pro- 
vidence, for the safety of my dearest love. 
Luncheon was ready, but Cuthbert had retired to hisownroom. The exertion 
of being very much frightened had been more than he could bear ; besides, as he 
was resolved to be the first person inthe family vaccinated, he determined like 
Cesar, to die with decency, and accordingly betook himself to his bed in order 
to catch the gentle infection from the lancet of our Lampedo. 
‘* Well, my dear Sir,” said the Doctor, ‘ we are all doing as well as possible ; 
the sweetness of our dear patient’s temper cannot fail to be in the highest degree 
beneficial to her during her illness. I think I never saw such mildness and 
amiability. Great caremust be taken about the young gentleman’s small-pox. 
I trust we shall have one child in the family, inan hour or two, about whose 
having been vaccinated or not there can be no question; and upon that account 
I should say the lad ought to be removed while he is yet able to bear it.” 
‘“‘ But whither is heto go?” said I; “ and will his affectionate father-in-law suf- 
fer him to be separated from him?” 

“Tam, of course, not competent to answer these questions,’ said the Doc- 
tor; “but I only do my duty in apprising you of the danger to be apprehended 
to the infant by his remaining here, and having communication with those who are 
also in the habit of going into Mrs. Gurney’s room.” 

“What can I do?” said I; “my brother is actually in bed; he, I am sure, 
will neither let Tom go without him, nor with him—in the first place he would 
apprehend the worst consequences to the boy, and in the other the most dreadful 
results to himself.” 

“TI merely speak professionally, Mr. Gurney,”’ said the Doctor, ‘and not 
with any view of interfering with your domestic arrangements; but were I to 
remain silent upon the subject, I feel I should incur a very serious responsibi- 
lity.” 

It struck me that perhaps Sniggs would allow Tom to be removed to his house, 
whither perhaps my brother might be induced to let him go, with the satisfactory 
conviction that he would be constantly under the superintendence of the medical 
man in whom, spite of my mother-in-law’s prejudices, he had an exceedingly 
high opinion. I mentioned this expedient to the Doctor, who, being acquainted 
with Sniggs only by name, and totally ignorant of the terms upon which he lived 
with our family, hesitated—as he generally did—to give any decided opinion upon 
its probable success. I resolved, at all events, to mention it to Cuthbert, before 
Snigg’s re-appearance at Ashmead. I didso, and found him by no means dis- 
posed to expose his darling lad to the difficulties of a removal, or the inconve- 
niences of a strange house. 

**No,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ J had better go—Mrs. Brandyball would like to take 
the two girls—you know they were going on Tuesday—so—I think, after I have 
undergone the operation, I will try to be got up, and go with the girls and their 
governess to Bath—eh, dear !—what a terrific idea !—how dreadful a circum- 
stance !—however, we must make three days of it—it must be nearly a hundred 
miles from this to Bath.” 

“Yes, my dear Cuthbert,” said 1; “but however this plan may secure you 
and the girls from danger, and however happy we should be to pay every atten- 
tion to Tom in your absence, it leaves poor Harriet and her child exposed to ex- 
treme peril.” 

‘“‘T have ordered Hutton to sprinkle vinegar all over the house,”’ said Cuthbert, 
“and to fumigate the passages down stairs with gunpowder.” 

“Yes,” replied I; ‘*I can vouch for his activity; I never smelt anything so 
horrible in my life.” 

“Ah!” said Cuthbert, “‘ never mind smells—dear, dear—isn’t it dreadful?” 
“ Well,” said I, seeing that I had no chance of succeeding alone in obtaining 
an order of removal for Master Tom, “I will go back to Doctor Downey, and the 
moment Sniggs comes he shall be sent to you.” 

Sniggs did come—I presented him to the physician, and felt at once pleased 
and perplexed by finding his opinion with regard to the removal of Master Fal- 
wasser entirely agree with that of the Doctor. Sniggs was essentially good-na- 
tured, extremely fond of meddling, delighted to be ‘ doing,” and excessively anx- 
ious to show the “ public” of Blissford that he stood exceedingly well with the 
family at Ashmead, in spite of Mrs. Gurney having, under her mother's influence, 
called in other medical aid, and he—as it were intuitively—started the very pro- 
position which I was about to make. 

“Why not take Master Tom to my house,” said Sniggs; ‘I shall have him 
there under my own eye. Mrs. Sniggs will be as careful of him as if he were 
her own. All difficulty will be removed, and I shall be too happy to be of any 
use in relieving you from your difficulties.” 

‘* Have you any objection to open the business to my brother ?”’ said I. 

‘Not the least,’ replied the apothecary. ‘That he ought to be moved 
from this house nobody can doubt ; he can be removed at present without danger 
—where can he go better than to the house of a medical practitioner, in whom, 
as I flatter myself, his father-in-law has so much confidence’? Jl] go this instant 
—give my opinion and advice—vaccinate my patient, and then make every ne- 
cessary arrangement.” 

The natural readiness for action which uniformly characterized the proceedings 
of Mr. Sniggs, blended with the prospect of the profits arising from his success- 
ful attendance upon the darling lout, filled him with energy and eloquence. What 
he said or what he did in the way of persuasion to my brother, I do not pretend 
to guess. All I know is, that in less than half an hour the operator returned to 
the dinner-room, where Downey and I were sitting, and with sparkling eyes and 
a joyous countenance announced the consent of Cuthbert to the arrangement, 
provided the Doctor would give a favourable opinion as to the safety of the young 
patient’s transport from one place to the other. 

Our difficulties now were nearly overcome—we were sure of the Doctor's 
voice in our favour, and a few minutes more sufficed for the arrangement of the 
whole affair. I confess J felt myself relieved of a heavy burthen, and not a little 
anxious to see the project carried into execution. 
to suggest to Cuthbert that there would in that case be no necessity for his leaving 
us; but Hutton’s entrance into the room to mention that one of the housemaids, 
he was afraid, was sickening, set all doubt upon that question at rest ; in fact, as 
it appeared to me, the preparations for the joint departure of Mrs. Brandyball, 
the girls, and Cuthbert were already far advanced, and that a regular communi- 
cation had been kept up between the high contracting powers, who for their own 
separate and particular reasons had resolved upon leaving Ashmead immediately, 
and leaving it together. 

he girls were tired of us already, and as the mirthful noises and romps, in 
which they much rejoiced, would be of a necessity suspended for the next two 
or three weeks, they anticipated more of dullness and quietude during the rest of 
their stay than suited their tastes and genius; and this, added to the necessity 





faction in their resolve to decamp, having first undergone the preservative and 

preventive process which was to be universally inflicted by the skilful hand of 
Sniggs 

With respect to Cuthbert, kind as his professions were, and liberal as his con- 

| duct might be, I could not help observing an increase of that indifference towards 

| Harriet which | had previously noticed in a slighterdegree. Kitty's private con- 

sultations and conversations with her father-in-law struck me to be somehow 

connected with this disagreeable change. And]! could not help fancying that his 

| invincible desire to leave Ashmead was in some degree attributable to the same 


Having got so far, I ventured | 


of Mrs. Brandyball’s return to her seminary by a particular day, concluded that | 


August 12, 


influence. What I feared was that the influence—powerful as it most unques- 
tionably was—was not spontaneously exerted. 1 was alarmed lest its operations 
should be directed by the more matured judgment of Mrs. Brandyball. What 
her objects were I could not exactly define ; but I felt convinced that she had 
some point of first-rate importance to herself to carry, and I could not divest my- 
self of the idea that she made Kitty the tool with which she might carry on her 
machinations. 

To be candid, however, as one may be, at least when he writes for no eye but 
his own, I did not regret, in this particular instance, the success of the young 
lady’s persuasiveness. To put Cuthbert to any inconvenience would have given 
me the greatest pain and uneasiness, but he preferred leaving me—so far I had 
nothing to reproach myself with; and as for the removal of the rest of the 
party, nothing could be more agreeable. Accordingly, I submitted to his ex- 
press will. Less than two hours were allowed for the packing of the carriage in 
which the travellers were to make their journey. Four horses were ordered to 
be at the door at half-past three, by which arrangement it was proposed that the 
party should reach Salisbury by seven or eight o’clock, where they were to sleep, 
Hutton and Cuthbert’s other servant with their luggage, filling Mrs. Brandyball’s 
post-chaise, and bringing up the rear. 

It was determined, moreover, that Tom should not be apprized of any of these 
arrangements, inasmuch as, if he had even quietly acquiesced in them, there 
must have been a parting, which would have defeated the main object of the 
flight. Sniggs therefore undertook to amuse the lad by performing various 
tricks of magic and conjuration in his room while my guests were getting under 
way. 
Dr. Downey had resumed his close attendance upon my wife, whose side her 
affectionate mother had never once left since she came to her in the morning. 
Wells and Bessy had come over from the Rectory, and were just in time to take 
leave of the travellers ; and within a few minutes of the proposed time, I received 
the parting kisses of Kitty and Jane, handed Mrs. Brandyball into the carriage, 
and shook hands with Cuthbert, feeling, I can scarcely tell why, a presentiment 
that I never should see him at Ashmead again. He seemed to me to have thrown 
himself—or rather, passively to have fallen—into the hands of strangers; and 
when he bid me farewell, he did not make the faintest allusion to Harriet, or ex- 
press the slightest wish to hear the result of her confinement. 

The subsequent scene with Tom was very remarkable. Sniggs having made 
himself excessively entertaining, suggested to Tom that if he liked to come to 
his house, and dine and sleep, while there was so much bustling going on at Ash- 
mead, it would do him no harm, and that there was no objection to his doing so. 
Tom jumped at the proposal: and Sniggs having taken the proper opportunity 
of sending for a hack chaise from the inn, charitably preferring the risk of infect- 
ing a public carriage, into which fifty strangers might in the next day or two be 
buttoned, to using any vehicle belonging to the family, wrapped the hopeful youth 
up in a great coat and cloak, and carried him off unresistingly to his residence in 
the High-street of Blissford ; nor was it until the next morning that Master Tom 
clearly understood the character of his visit there; he was then enlightened by 
the enforcement of the severe discipline which had at first been ordered, and 
clearly comprehended that he had been sent away from home on purpose to be 
out of the way. The rage and passion of the young gentleman exceeded all 
bounds, and it required main force and the intervention of a strong lock to keep 
him where he was. At length, however, as the disorder advanced, his spirit sank, 
and he continued to take the medicines which were prescribed, and not take the 
food which was proscribed, with a sulky sullenness which, if not more amiable, 
was at least more endurable than his violence. 

At half-past seven o’clock on the evening of the departure of the amiable fa- 
mily and their charming friend, I became the father of a fine boy, pronounced by 
Mrs. Wells and the nurse to be as like me as possible. The Doctor looked 
pleased, and congratulating me with the greatest warmth, announced that which 
was the welcomest part of his important intelligence, that the mother and child 
were ‘as well as could be expected.” —[ To be continued. ] 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
[Now first published.} 

{A few English readers may already have been made partially acquainted with 
the interesting features of a work which is on the eve of appearing in Paris, and 
which, among the many curious chronicles of what may be called the Napoleon- 
isms of the empire, promises to hold a prominent and permanent place. It is on- 
ly to mention the Duke de Vicenza, as the chief source whence these new reve- 
lations have been obtained, to impress the reader with a high opinion of their 
originality, interest, and authenticity. Circumstances enable us to lay before our 
readers some striking scenes from this great drama of real life, and we doubt not 
that they will awaken and gratify a curiosity here, not less eager than the feeling 
with which the French undoubtedly look to the same subject. The sketch with 
which we open will serve to paint the author’s position and character, and to 
open such a character of the Duke as may prepare the reader for the deep, 
searching, and various interest of the pages that ensue. ]}— Court Journal. 

On a fine warm morning in September 1826, I was seated in one of the shadiest 
recesses of those lovely woodlands which skirt Plembicres, ox the cid cas ine 
Stanislas Fountain. I had a book in my hand, but I was not reading; my 
thoughts were’dreamingly wandering back to a giorious period of the past. Nu- 
merous pedestrians paced along the little path which intersected the wood, and 
near which I was sitting ; but they did not rouse me from my reverie ; they flitted 
like shadows before my eyes, without in any way fixing my attention. 

I sat with my head resting on my hand, and my eyes cast down, in a state of 
complete abstraction. My capricious fancy unfolded before me the magnificent 
basin of Antwerp, the port, and the spacious dock-yards. Two fine vessels, gaily 
decked out, were to be launched that day, one in the morning, and the other in 
the evening. 

Napoleon was about to present to the people of the Netherlands the grand- 
niece of their celebrated Christine; and a series of truly regal fétes were to 
take place in the principal towns of conquered, though not subjugated, Bel- 
gium. 

The cathedral clock struck four as we alighted from the carriage at the Téte 
de Flandre. We got into a small boat, which landed us at the port of Antwerp, 
where all was movement and bustle, though the sun had scarcely risen. ‘The sky 
appeared dull and cloudy. A Commissaire de Marine, in full uniform, who was 
issuing orders with a busy and important air, looked up, and observing that the 
clouds were becoming more and more gloomy, his countenance expressed great 
anxiety. Addressing himself to an old soldier, who was occupied in tying some 
cords, he said, ‘“‘ Maringo, the wind is south-west ; I am afraid we shall have some 
rain. That will be confoundedly vexing.” 

‘* Pooh !” replied the soldier, with an indescribable air of confidence, ‘* he always 
carries the sun of Austerlitz in his pocket. . What does he care for a few 
clouds !” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said I, addressing the Commissaire, ‘‘ at what hour is the first 
ship to be launched!” 

‘- Their Majesties will be here at six o’clock. Time and tide wait for no one ”’ 

‘If they should wait for him,” said the soldier, in a sort of muttering tone, * it 
would be nothing more than their duty.” 

We could not repress our laughter at this strange remark. 

“There, my good man,” said I, presenting to him a five-franc piece; * take 
this and drink the Emperor’s health.” 

“Thank you, Madame,” said he ; I would drink the Emperor’s health with all 
my heart. But the truth is,” added he, significantly scratching his ear, ‘** that 
Maringo——Maringo knows his own failing. If I begin to drink the Emperor's 
health, I shall not have done whilst a single sou of the five-franc piece remains , 
and that will not do—especially after he did me the honour to notice me yester- 
day : ‘ What do you do here, my brave fellow?!’ said he. Now, if I were to 
drink my hundred sous, I should certainly be turned to the nght about, and 
marched to the Salle de Police. I would not for worlds that our beloved Emperor 
should have the least cause to reproach me.” 

Napoleon possessed a power of fascination which inspired his brave and devot- 
ed soldiers with the singular belief that each one of them individually was an ob- 
ject of attention and consideration to their sovereign. 

The places assigned to me and my friends were exactly facing the imperial tent. 
We saw the Emperor arrive. His youthful consort, Maria Louisa, was the object 
of his assiduous attention. Napoleon’s countenance beamed with love and happi- 
ness; and he seemed to be proud of showing the Empress to his subjects. The 
ceremony of the launch commenced. A thundering discharge of artillery from 
the fort, together with the guns on board the ships in the river, saluted the new 
vessel as she majestically glided into the Scheldt. At that moment the Emperor, 
whose countenance appeared to brighten up with increased animation at the firing 
of the guns, passed his arm round the waist of his trembling wife, and drew her 
close to him, as if to protect her from a danger which had no existence. Three 
years later, that wife forsook her husband, and accepted the protection of others. 
But, thought I, Maria Louisa is not a Frenchwoman : this reflection soothed my 
indignant feelings. 

1 now awcke from mv reverie of recollections. I mechanically raised my head, 
and I observed a gentleman slowly ascending the sloping path near the spot where 
I was seated. and from time te time stopping to rest himself. As he approached 
H:s figure was slender and pliant, and he had 





| I was struck with his appearance. 


| an air of youth, in spite of his premature wrinkles and his pale and attenuated 

| countenance. 

| A thought, as it were a reflection ef the past, suddenly darted across my mind 
That person, said I within myself, is like an apparition of one who is still fresh in 
my recollection. But when last I saw him, he held his head proudly erect 
firure, which now appears bowed by infirmity, was then upright, and a ri h mull 

tary uniform, accor led with his graceful and gallant beari g His whole aspect 

| denoted enerzy and courage ; his look bespoke the confidence of a man occupying 
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one of those high positions, to fall from which must be almost at the expense of 


life. : 

I beheld before me the Grand Equerry of the Empire, the Duke de Vicenza ! 

As I gazed upon him, a feeling of melancholy took possession of my mind, and 
tears, which I could not repress, overflowed my eyes. 

Mademoiselle,” said the Duke, addressing my femme de chambre, who was 
sitting at work near me, “does this path lead straight to the Stanislas Fountain?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Duc,” replied I, rising hastily from my seat; though I was 
at the time very ill and feeble. ; 

He advanced a few steps towards me, and with that grace of manner for which 
al) will admit he was eminently distinguished, he said— 

‘‘ Madame, have I the honour to be known to you?!” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘all the golden dreams of my youth refer to the glories of 
the Empire. Of late years I have unremittingly deplored its disasters; and the 
devoted loyalty of the Duke de Vicenza is in my mind inseparably connected 
with the name of Napoleon !” 

We entered cordially into conversation. We revived old recollections. The 
great actors in the heroic drama had been mutually known to us. Our sympathies 
reverted warmly and vividly to the past. From that day our gossipings were in- 
terminable. 

When I met the Duke de Vicenza at Plombieres, in 1826, he had grown ex- 
ceedingly thin. His hair was almost entirely grey, and his altered features bore 
evidence of the poignant mental suffering he had endured. Instead of a few 
years, it seemed as though half a century had passed over Napoleon’s brilliant 
Equerry. That dreadful and incurable disease, a cancer in the stomach, was ra- 
pidly shortening the thread of his existence. Doctor Broussais had advised him 
to take the waters of Plombieres ; but the Duke made little or no trial of their 
efficacy. Life was a burdento him. That existence, once so radiant with glory 
and happiness, was now overclouded by painful recollections. ‘There is no 
longer any room for me in France,” I have often heard him say. 

The two months I passed at Plombieres were to me a sort of compensation for 
one of those intervals of trial in which we sometimes imagine ourselves forsaken 
by heaven—in which we ask ourselves what crime we are doomed to expiate by 
unremitting suffering—when we pray that each succeeding night may be our last, 
whilst every morning brings a renewal of pain and anguish. In this pitiable con- 
dition, Death, which we can neither fly from nor overtake, is ever present in our 
view. 

I had lingered through three long years in a state of languor between life and 
death. My resignation and fortitude were almost exhausted. My medical at- 
tendants ordered me to travel; and I, weary of confinement, and of those monoto- 
nous amusements which had for a time afforded some little diversion during lir- 
gering nights and days, joyfully availed myself of -the permission afforded me, to 
suffer in other places, to see other objects, and to inhale a change of air. One of 
my relations, Colonel] R-——-, offered to be my escort. We travelled by short 


stages, and the journey was so long, that Plombieres seemed to me to be at the | 


further extremity of the world. On our arrival we found the town full of com- 
pany; and I was obliged to take up my abode at the Téte d’Or, the hotel at 
which our postillion stopped. 

My feeble condition prevented me from either making or receiving visits; and 
I lived perfectly tranquil and secluded in the gay and fashionable town. There 
were at that time six thousand visitors in Plombieres. Arrivals and departures 
succeeded each other continually ; and the excitement, and the bustle, and ani- 
mation, doubtless afforded agreeable excitement to invalids less afflicted than 
myself. 

But, disabled as I was from participating in the amusements of the place, I 
regarded my unexpected meeting with the Duke de Vicenza as a singular instance 
of good fortune. The Duke also was suffering severely from illness ; and Colo- 
nel R and myself were the only persons with whom he associated. We met 
regularly every morning at the Crucifix Fountain, and we afterwards made a 
ramble of a few hours in the outskirts of the town. I used to ride on one of the 
wretched little horses of the country, whilst the gentlemen accompanied me on 
foot. 

The Duke lodged in a house adjoining our hotel. He occupied the apartments 
in which the Empress Josephine resided when the balcony of the first floor win- 
dow gave way, and the Empress and two of her ladies were precipitated into the 
street. 

What remarkable coincidences sometimes fix our attention! Twenty years 
after the accident to which I have just alluded, the Duke de Vicenza reposed in 
the same bedchamber, which had so often resounded with the name of Napoleon, 
pronounced by the sweet accents of Josephine’s voice. 

It was now the month of September, the evenings were beginning to lengthen, 
and, with some few exceptions, we passed them all in the society of the Duke de 
Vicenza. He usually came to us about seven o'clock, and often when the great 
town clock struck twelve we expressed our wonder at the rapidity with which the 
hours had flown. 

The Duke felt little inclination to sleep, and Colonel R—— and myself were 
never weary of listening to his conversation, which was always replete with in- 
Yarn sing frote y questions, apd his complaisance in answering them, were 
inexhaustible. | 

The Duke de Vicenza had been the confidant and the bosom friend of Napoleon. 
He had been intrusted with the most important diplomatic functions, and he 
always corresponded directly with the Emperor. There was no intermediary be- 
tween them—their correspondence was the communion or thought between man 
and man—the private instructions of a sovereign to his trustworthy and intelli- 
gent friend. The Duke de Vicenza was, of all men, best qualified to describe 
Napoleon ; he possessed a profound knowledge of his character, and was acquaint- 
ed with all those little shades of feeling which are imperceptible to common ob- 
servers. To his Ministers, his Generals, and to all who approached him, the Em- 
peror maintained the character of the monarch ; to Caulinceurt only he was Na- 
poleon. He might be good or ill-humoured, merry or sad, angry or pleased, but 
he was always sincere, always himself. 

The reason was that the Duke de Vicenza was a man distinguished amidst all 
the crowd of courtiers. He possessed intrinsic superiority, a natural dignity ; he 
was gifted with a certain elegance of manner and language, which elevated him 
as it were, above his equals, and commanded the admiration of every one. The 
coldness with which J have heard him reproached was inherent in his proud and 
independent nature. He had a perfect consciousness of his own superiority ; but 
his exquisite good breeding tempered any little asperities to which the gravity of 
his manner might give birth. 

After an animated argument, the Emperor once said to the Duke de Vicenza : 
‘* You are a bar of iron—an absolute bar of iron—there is no bending you but by 
thrusting you into the fire.” 

“‘ Well, Sire, I frankly confess that I am a bar of iron with your Majesty, more 
than with any other person in the world.” 

“ Ah! indeed !” 

‘‘ It must inevitably be so, Sire, for when I contradict your Majesty be assured 
that nothing but the most decided conviction of being in the right could induce me 
todo so.” —( To be continued.) 








LECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. 
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Tadd one other splendid example of the romance of reality in our un-ideal 
age ;—the mode of illuminating our streets and dwellings, our palaces and tem- 


ples, down to our factories and workshops. “ Ex Sumo dare lucem ;” from smoke 


to bring forth light, is the consummation of the poetical art, in the figurative lan- 
guage of one of its greatest masters. ‘This is literally fulfilled in the process of 
exhibiting olefiant gas. From the dark coal, the dun vapour, passed through pu- 
nifying vessels, and collected in huge receptacles, is thence discharged through 
branching tubes, undermining this great metropolis, and like the arteries and veins 
of a human body, distributing the subtle, invisible, and perilous fluid, (were it 
suddenly ignited,) by thousands of minor pipes, in which it lies as innocent as 
the sleep of infancy, till on the turning of a tap, and the appliance of a taper, the 
beautiful flames leap up through their pin-prick orifices, and continue to cast their 
steady, clear, and powerful light so long as required—then at a touch they again 
disappear. To the mere sense, this is quite as marvellous as the exhilarating 
fiction in the Turkish tale of Abdallah and his chandelier, when the moment he 
lighted one branch after another, so many dervises or genii appeared, and danced 
about in a ring, till at the touch of his wand each vanished as suddenly, throwing 
bum a piece of silver. . 

Now the inventors and employers of these wonderful creations—for creations 
of science they are, in the only sense in which man, himself a creature, can cre- 
ate, namely, by the discovery and combination of elementary powers for artificial 
purposes—the inventors and employers of these wonderful creations, and the mul- 
titudes of those who are regularly engaged in preparing, directing, and adjusting 
their operations, have, during the day-time, their attention so devoted to interests 
which are all-absorbing, that, while they have intellectual enjoyments in propor- 
tion as they are under the happy necessity of exercising intellectual energies 
in their respective occupations—being themselves the souls of the brute ma- 
chines which they superintend—the acting spirits which put every part in mo- 
tion, and slacken, accelerate, or suspend it at pleasure—these cannot be expected 
in their hours of relaxation to turn to the epic pages of Milton, which re quire an 
effort to understand, though the understanding would ten times over compensate 
for the effort—nor to run riot with Gray in the luxuries of lyric song, of the high- 
est order—to sit at the feet of Pope, and | ‘ 


‘ listen to his didactic strains, or read 
themselves into reverie in pondering upon the subtle and sublime sentimentality 
of Akenside 

But literature itself, in ite present multitudinous and diffusive shapes, is unfe- 
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vourable to the growth and cultivation of poetry. ‘The march of intellect,” if 
it have not trodden the Muses under foot, has left them far behind the tumult, 
the dust, and the array of millions whom it has attracted to its train. The ma- 
jority of these, however, are more like the miscellaneous rout of men, women, 
and children, that accompany a pedestrian prize-walker, on his measured piece of 
ground, backward and forward, till he has accomplished the required number of 
miles, though he may not have advanced a greater number of yards—rather than 
the earnest followers of ‘the schoolmaster abroad,” travelling after him over the 
length and breadth of the whole earth ; for that, we are informed, is the only cir- 
cumscription of his course. I heartily wish that he may make no more haste 
than good speed. 
In the year 1823, in an Essay on the state of English Literature at that time, 
I ventured to characterise it as exemplifying both the advancement and perversion 
of mind in a most remarkable manner—especially in the most influential class of 
publications, those that teemed daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annually 
from the periodical press. In these, it was observed, that throughout the leading 
articles, there was scarcely a line of natural writing to be found from year end to 
yearend. That admirable talents were employed and in full exercise there, was 
readily acknowledged, but then all was effort, and splendour, and display. It 
might be compared with fine acting, which only falls short of nature itself, but 
not being nature cannot quite please, even at its best; we feel there is something 
wrong ; we may not know exactly what it is, but this we do know, that all is not 
quite right. The contributions are got up in a masterly manner, but evidently 
for the purpose of producing the greatest possible effect ; they are positive expe- 
riments on the minds of the readers—not the unburthening of the minds of the 
writers themselves, glad to pour out into words the fulness of feelings long che- 
rished in secret, and which they would have uttered in desert islands, where 
rocks, and woods, and streams were their sole auditors, as in the classic legend 
of Orpheus. Authors write best for the public when they write for themselves. 
Notwithstanding these excesses and defects, it was further conceded, that 
“periodical publications of every order, then extant, might be regarded as pro- 
pitious in their influence to the circulation of knowledge and the interests of lite- 
| rature ; while truth, however perverted in some instances by passion and preju- 
dice, is more rapidly, effectually, and universally diffused by the ever-varying and 
| everlasting conflicts maintained in these, than the same quantity, with the same 
force of evidence, could be developed in bulkier volumes, by a slower process, 
| and within an incomparably more contracted circle.’ Since the period alluded to 
| all these symptoms of our national literature have been aggravated, and the pro- 
ductions of the periodical press have been more than doubled, while new and incal- 
culably influential kinds of works, in the forms of ornamented tracts—such as the 
Penny and Saturday Magazines, and their motley contemporaries—have multiplied 
the means of acquiring useful and entertaining knowledge at the least possible ex- 
pense either of mind or money, tothose whochoose to make the sacrifice, which even 
| an idler can scarcely feel to be any sacrifice at all, while he lolls at his ease ia these 
locomotive carriages of literature, along the thousand and one railways newly 
laid down to the temple of learning, ove: which he is hurried with a speed so 
swift, that it seems sitting still—and in nine cases out of ten is stitting still, for 
any actual progress which is made in the acquisition of learning for use and not 
for pastime. No trade has been more affected by the transition than that of a 
| bookseller, and no profession more than that of an author. The transition from 
' such a war to such a peace—a war without parallel in its revolutionising charac- 
| ter, left peace no alternative but to revolutionise the state of society, in its turn, 
' by arts and sciences, as its predecessor had done by arms and violence. In the 
literary revolution which has thus been effected, whatever advantage may have ac- 
crued to the prose-writers by the change from folios, quartos, octavos and infras, 
to the multifarious and multiform ephemera of the press, in which the readiest 
| pens and the ablest hands are employed, and far more munificently compensated 
| than they would be for far more estimable contributions on subjects of their own 
choosing, and brought forth at their own time; I say, whatever advantages, (of 
course I mean pecuniary ones, for permanent fame is out of the question,) may 
| have accrued to the prose-writers—the poets, so far from being allowed to “ pur- 
sue the triumph and partake the gale,” have been, one and all of them, either 
wrecked on the rocks, foundered in] the deeps, stranded on the shoals, or cast 
away on a lee-shore, without the hope—in the present generation at least—of 
' being set afloat again. Almost every periodical, indeed, from the meanest to the 
| mightiest, has its poet’s corner and its critic’s chair, and treats its readers with 
original or quoted verse ; but the deaths and marriages to some, the prices of 
stocks to others, the fashions and court circulars to a third class, the burgiaries 
and murders to a fourth, the law-reporters to a fifth, and the politics to all—these 
are first and foremost in esteem, while the poetry, allowed by every body to be a 
bonne bouche, is courteously reserved for the last, and not seldom till there is no 
time left to swallow it down, sweet-meat as it be. 











| In the higher ranks of publications, where authors venture in volumes, with 
their names on the title-pages as candidates, not for lucre only, but for fame, 
| books of science, in its severer forms—(including chemistry, mathematics, meta- 
| physics, statistics, utilitarian works of every class)—are preferred to poetry, and 
| rightly preferred. I fear not toacknowledge, because in their kind they are bet- 
| ter than poetry is in tts kind, and such as poetry must be, discountenanced and 
| disparaged as it is: while excellence in any other guise is welcomed and reward- 
| ed, because it supplies intelligence and instruction, which can be immediately ap- 
| plied to valuable and practical purposes. 
| It is difficult to imagine what will be the result of the present progress:of so- 
ciety, should peace be perpetuated to the end of the century ; and, at whatever 
hazard of unpoetical changes which it threatens to produce, I fervently pray that 
| it may be so perpetuated ; for if so, war may be anticipated as virtually extin- 
guished for ever among civilized nations, since such mechanical means of annoy- 
ance and destruction (of which the rudiments are already prepared) will by that 
| time have been brought to perfection, that it would be as great madness for two 
| armies to meet, in the year 1915, on the field of Waterloo, to decide the fate of 
| Europe, as it would be to set their battle-array on the opposite sides of the crater 
| of Mount .£tna, during an irruption, and rush to the charge across the abyss that 
burns between ; or for two fleets to encounter off Trafalgar to decide the empire 
| of the sea, as to engage between the rock of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis. Wars then must cease to the end of the earth—not { fear so soon from 
the extinction of the elements of strife in human breasts, as from the impossibility 
of carrying them on at all, except at the peril of extermination to all who engage 
| in them, when every soldier must be a Curtius, and voluntarily leap into a gulf, to 
save his country from being swallowed up by it. 
| But to speculate a step further on the possible effects of peace long and pros- 
| perously continued ; as the whole tendency of human labours on the surface of 
| the earth, in clearing forests, draining marshes, forming roads, and building cities, 
as well as in cultivating and ornamenting the soil, is on a principle of levelling, 
by the depression of eminences, and the filling up of hollows, it may be appre- 
hended, that in the lapse of ages, when the whole world shall be as thickly popu- 
| lated as China is said to be, from the abandonment of war, the prevention of in- 
| fectious diseases, and the better treatment of ordinary ones, together with the 
| more abundant and wholesome diet of all classes; unless intemperance, that 
plague of peace and prosperity among our labourers and artisans, should do the 
| work of the sword and the cannon worse, and therefore more extensively 
| than those instruments of death had been wont to do it; I say, it may be appre- 
| hended that the face of the globe will gradually become so rounded as to be dis- 
tinguished by none but artificial inequalities, such as taste or convenience may 
| spare to construct for pleasure ; when the mountains shall be uncrowned of their 
| rocks and terraced along their slopes; when the valleys shall be made even with the 
plains, and both of them spread out into monotonous savannahs ; when the rivers 
| shall be turned from their serpentine courses, and stretched into stagnant canals ; 
; when no longer highways and byways shall be traversed in all directions by pas- 
| sengers on foot, on horseback, or in all manner of vehicles; but when, on the 
waters, the steam-boat with its smoking funnel and rattling paddles shall be duck- 
ing and dancing uncouthly along; while on land the locomotive engines, with 
their trains of carriages, (magnificent indeed but formal,) shall be transporting 
men, and cattle, and luggage, by wholesale, from Johnny Groat’s House to Pen- 
zance ; when our whole island, with the exception of its cornfields and _pas- 
tures, which must be preserved, shall resemble this vast metropolis and its 
vicinity, not only in its crowded streets, but in its rural aspect, spotted with 
gaudy villas, trim gardens, and low shrubberies; leaving not a trace 
of nature in all her walks and all her works, except the  ineffaceable 
ones of verdure in the grass, colour in the flowers, and the stunted form of 
a few obsolete trees ; in short, when nature shall be shorn of her forest locks, 
and stript of her purple array of moorland heath; when all her magnificent do- 
mains shall be enclosed by acts of parliament, disinheriting the poor of their patri- 
mony in the village greens and the town commons ; when every square inch of 
ground shall be appropriated, and pay its rack-rent or its quit-rent, according to 
the conditions of its tenure. Elegance, splendour, comfort there might be every- 
where under such a new order of things; and I deny not that the peasant and 
the artizan would be partakers of the general abundance, but it would be a world 
of littleness. This may appear extravagant; it 1s so; but I have deliberately 
put an ultra case to show how the tendency of mere utilitarian improvements is 





to render the state of society and all external objects more and more artificial, 
that is, less and less picturesque and poetical. 

There is another view of this subject even more alarming to the morbid mis- | 
givings of a poet. A similar process of levelling appears to be in operation on | 
literature, by means of our new plans of education, at once comprehensive and 
compendious beyond example. Witness the exuberance of slight, temporary. | 
and necessarily superficial publications on the arts and sciences, which furnish 
lessons for schools, prematurely, with the fruits of long, slow, and laborious study, | 
—dquintescences of all kinds of useful knowledge, in the smallest possible com- 
pass, to be taken like cordials, and like cordials to produce transient exhilaration, 
—without the trouble of the uovice himself gathering, preparing, and distilling, | 











the simples from which they must be compounded, with sedulous care and expe- 
rienced skill, by every individual, who would employ them, as wholesome beve- 
rages, and for his own daily use. It is some consolation, however, to think, that 
there is yet “no royal way to the mathematics,” nor will one ever be discovered, 
till infants be born with adult faculties. These forcing systems, therefore, cannot 
be carried far beyond the point at which they would prove injurious, without be- 
coming self-destructive. Otherwise, were the practice capable of being pushed 
to the standard of the theory, it would be—pardon the phrase—it would be Mac- 
adamizing human minds: all would be subdued to one level on the highway of 
life, where each unit must have passed through a certain gauge to make it fit in 
with all the rest. Thus the greatest would be restrained, and the smallest would 
be stimulated—the former below, the latter above their capacity, to bring both as 
nearly as possible to the “‘ golden mean,”’ shall I say'—no : to the leaden flat of 
insuperable mediocrity. 

In such an issue of our present rectilinear career of all-equalizing improve- 
ments, it might indeed be feared, that ‘‘ the age of poetry was gone,” like that of 
chivalry, never to return ; for in consistence with the rigidity of the arbitrary and 
artificial laws of writing and discoursing, which must obtain under such a state of 
things, all figures of speech, all graces of elocution, would be proscribed, and no- 
thing but abstract terms and technical phrases would be allowed for the purpose of 
logic or science, business or recreation. And here it may be remarked, that during 
the time in which I have endeavoured to show that poetry has declined, because 
it has been discountenanced, eloquence in the senate, at the bar, and from the 
pulpit, (to a great degree, ) has declined also; the same causes operating to the 
disparagement of both. There may be as much talent in parliament, in the 
courts, and in the church as ever—perhaps even there is a greater quantity in 
each, but it is more sub-divided, and the business of speaking has become the 
speaking on business—and speaking on it, as I would fain do just now, in a work- 
man-like manner. 

There may he “ economists and calculators,” so cold-blooded, that they would 
save the crumbs which their little children scatter for the robin-redbreasts in win- 
ter; beings of such algebraic temperament, that they would silence the cuckoo, 
forbid the return of the swallow and the nightingale to our coasts, and bereave 
the spring of its flowers aud its streams, its fragrance, its wild music, and all its 
luxuriance of vegetation ; or, who could look without a sigh upon the woods con- 
demned to the axe, when they lay, for the last time, in the pomp of autumnal 
colouring, as gorgeous in their array as evening clouds upon the slopes of the hills. 
There may be such loveless, joyless, heartless personages as these, who value 
every thing at its market-price, and would be content, while they could buy and 
sell, and get gain, if there were neither blossoms, nor birds, nor trees on earth,— 
nor clouds for ever changing shapes and hues, nor stars eternally the same in 
heaven. But it never can be that ‘‘ man, that is born of a woman,” should cease 
to imbibe with his mother’s milk, and from his nurse’s songs, an intense, an inex- 
tinguishable delight in that art, which youth and woman love, because it is the 
art of Nature, herself a mother, to reflect as in a mirror all her beauty and all her 
graces. It never can be that man, who himself ‘cometh forth as a flower,” 
should not have his season of bloom and fragrance as well as of fruit-bearing and 
decay. That season is his youth, and youth, from its own genial instinct, under 
the influence of woman, will ever love that which she loves—that which she 
taught him to love, while she nourished him at her breasts, or lulled him to slum- 
ber on her lap, with the sweetest tones that ever fall from human lips, and find 
their way through newly-opened ears to infant hearts, prepared with their first pul- 
sation to respond to the yearnings of maternal tenderness, or the rapturous de- 
light in her offspring, by whatever way communicated—by voice, or look, or 
touch. Youth, thus trained up, cannot choose but love poetry, because it minis- 
ters to the affections, exalts the imagination, and purifies the heart by generous 
and benevolent emotions; while it quickens, cherishes, and confirms, whatever 
is holy, and virtuous, and noble in human nature; making life more precious by 
giving him to taste enjoyments more exquisite and elevating than the pleasures of 
sense, the vanities of fashion, and the riches and honours of the world, before he 
is seduced and corrupted by any or all of these, as too often he is in the sequel. 

Then neither change of times, of taste, of manners, of pursuits, of civil govern- 
ments, or political relationships, in war or in peace, can so pervert nature itself 
in bosoms unsophisticated, that the sweet Muses shall not only, in all ages, ‘ fit 
audiences find though few,” but shall have a perennial succession of true follow- 
ers among the most influential classes of our species,—among those, whom all 
others delight to please,—the young of both sexes, and the most refined and inge- 
nuous uf the better sex. These, as youth is every moment renewing, and beauty 
unfadingly preserved, from the perpetually-upspringing fountain of life—these 
will be listeners for ever to those strains that might create a soul—under the ribs 
of death. I can therefore, without envy, yea, I can unfeignedly rejoice in the 
triumphs of science through all its departments—when chemistry reveals to us 
the secrets of an invisible world within our own, by making us acquainted with 
the hidden principles of things—when mechanical power enables us to perform 
prodigies of strength, and work miracles of skill without exertion or fatigue, con- 
tracting both space and time, yet multiplying both, by giving more of each to us 
for the occupation of the other—when, by the mathematics, we are taught to 
weigh the earth, to scale the skies, and to calculate the motion of the heavenly 
bodies with such precision that a lucid point, to be seen but once in three-quarters 
of a century, like Halley’s comet, can be expected almost to an honr, nay, even 
met on its way from the depths of infinite space, by optics keener than “ quick 
poetic eyes,” and singled out among myriads of telescopic stars, weeks before it 
could be discerned by ordinary sight. I rejoice, too, when the diffusion, univer- 
sally, of the means of instruction, gives advantages to the multitude in our day, 
which students the most favoured of former generations knew not. I repeat, 
that I can cordially rejoice in the triumphs of science, and hail the march of in- 
tellect, even while in the splendour of the former and the tramping of the latter, 
the glory of my art appears to be eclipsed, though it is not so in reality ;—it is 
the eyes that look upon it which are dazzled by the temporary ascendancy of rival 
luminaries ; wihile, in like manner, its music seems to be silenced, when it is only 
not listened to, amidst the sounds of “ gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and 
thunder,’ which accompany the rallying and drilling of millions, who throng 
from all quarters to the standard of ‘* The Schoolmaster abroad :’’ yet—yet, the 
Poet is at home; and there—there you may find bim still, the delight of the 
young and the favourite of the fair. Yes, yes, after the utmost that economists 
and calculators have done to obliterate all the inequalities and originalities of the 
human character, and coin minds, like money, into pieces of equal size and nomi- 
nal value, and stamp them with the same image and superscription—there is yet 
such a power as poetry in this cent. per cent. age and working-day world—a pow- 
er which rules extensively, and will rule while woman and youth exist ; nor, till 
our utilitarians have achieved the Utopian perfectibility of human nature,—dis- 
covered the elixir of immortality, and confined the secret of both to the male po- 
pulation then living, so that a generation of middle-aged men, never growing older, 
shall monopolise the earth, and none be born and none die in it—in a word, till 
they shall have abolished Youth and Woman, Poetry will maintain its suprema- 
cy in its place and in its season. Youth will delight in it, because it is the lan- 
guage of Hope, and realizes all Hope's visions ;— Woman will always love it, 
because it is the language of Love, and perpetuates her youth, by often reminding 
her of the time when she was wooed, and, * not unsought,” was won. 

‘There is a living spirit in the lyre, 

A breath of music and a soul of fire; 

It speaks a language to the world unknown, 
It speaks that language to the bard alone ; 
While warbled symphonies entrance his ears, 
That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears ; 
*Tis his the mystic meaning to rehearse, 

To utter oracles in glowing verse, 

Heroic themes from age to age prolong, 

And make the dead in nature live in song. 

Though graven rocks the warrior’s deeds proclaim, 
And mountains, hewn to statues, wear his name ; 
‘Though shrined in adamant his relics lie 
Beneath a pyramid that scales the sky ; 

All that the hand hath fashioned shall decay, 

All that the eye admires shall pass away ;— 

The mouldering rocks, the hero’s hope, shall fail, 
Earthquakes shall heave the mountain to the vale, 
The shrine of adamant betray its trust, 

And the proud pyramid resolve to dust ;— 

The lyre alone immortal fame secures, 

For Song alone through Nature's change endures ; 
Transfused like life, from breast to breast it glows, 
From sire to son by sure succession flows, 

Speeds its unceasing flight from clime to clime, 
Outstripping Death upon the wings of Time.” 


PROCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN. 


For the encouragement of piety and virtue eventing and punishment of vice, 
profaneness and immoralit 
VICTORIA, R. | 
We most seriously and religiously considering that it 1s an indispensable duty 


on us to be careful, above all other things to preserve and advance the honour 
{and service of Almighty God, and to discourage and suppress all vice, profane- 
ness, debauchery and immoraiity which are so highly displeasing to God, so 
great a reproach to our religion and government, and (by means of the freqnent 
ill examples of the pract thereof have so fatal a tendency to the corruption ot 
our loving subjects, otherwise religiously and virtuously dispose 1) and which— 
if not timely remedied—may justly draw down the divine vengeance on us and 
our kingdom ; we aiso humbly acknowledging that we car not expect the blessing 
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-and goodness of Almighty God (by whom Kings and Queens reign, and on whom 
we entirely rely) to make our reign happy and prosperous both to ourselves and our 
people, without a religious observance of God's holy laws ; to the intent, there- 
fore, that religion, piety and good manners may (according to our most hearty 
desire) flourish and increase under our administration and government we have 
thought fit, by the advice of our privy council, to issue this, our royal proclama- 
tion, and do hereby declare our royal purpose and resolution to discountenance 
and punish all manner of vice, profaneness, and immorality, in all persons of 
whatsoever degree or quality with.n our realm, and particularly in such as are em- 
ployed near our royal person ; and that, for the eucouragement of religion and 
morality, we will, upon all occasions, distinguish persons of piety and virtue by 
marks of our royal favour ; and we do expect and require that all persons of ho- 
nour, or in places of authority, will give good example by their own virtue and 
piety. and to their utmost contribute to the discountenancing persons of dissolute 
and debauched lives, that they, being reduced by that means to shame and con- 
tempt for their loose and evil actions and behaviour, may be thereby also enforced 
the sooner to reform their ill habits and practices, and that the visible displeasure 
of good men towards them may (as far as it is possible) supply what the laws 
(probably) cannot altogether prevent. And we do hereby strictly enjoin and pro- 
hibit all our loving subjects, of what degree or quality soever, from playing on the 
Lord’s day at dice, cards, or any other game whatsoever, either in public or 
private houses, or other place or places whatsoever. And we do hereby require 
and command them, and every one of them, decently and reverently to attend the 
worship of God on every Lord’s day, on pain of our highest displeasure, 
and of being proceeded against with the utmost rigour that inay be by law. 
And for the more effectual reforming all such persons, who, by reason of their 
dissolute lives and conversations, are a scandal to our kingdom, our further plea- 
sure is, and we do hereby charge and command al! our judges, mayors, sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, and all other officers and ministers, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, and all other subjects whom it may coucern, to be very vigilant and strict in 
the discovery and the effectual prosecution and punishment of all persons who 
shall be guilty of excessive drinking,-blasphemy, profane swearing and cursing, 
lewdness, profanation of the Lord’s day, or other dissolute, immoral, or disorderly 
practices ; and that they take care also effectually to suppress all pub!ic gaming- 
houses and places, and other lewd and disorderly houses ; and to put in execu- 
tion the statute made in the 29th year of the reign of the late King Charles the 
Second, intituled, ‘‘ An act for the better observation of the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday ;” and also so much of an act of Parliament made in the ninth 
year of the reign of the late King William the Third, intituled, “An act to the 
more effectual suppression of Blasphemy and Profaneness,” as is now in force ; 
and all other laws now in force for the punishing and suppressing any of the vices 
aforesaid; and also to suppress and to prevent all gaming whatsoever, in public 
or private houses on the Lord’s day; and likewise that they take effectual care 
to prevent all persons keeping taverns, chocolate houses, coffee houses, or other 
public houses whatever, from selling wine, chocolate, coffee, ale, beer, or other 
liquors, or receiving or permitting guests to be or remain in such their houses in 
the time of Divme Service on the Lord’s day, as they will answer it to Almighty 
God, and upon pain of our highest displeasure. And for the more effectual pro- 
ceeding herein, we do hereby direct and command all our judges of assize and 
justices of the peace to give strict charges at their respective assizes and sessions 
for the due prosecution and punishment of all persons that shall presume to offend 
in any of the kind aforesaid ; and also of all persons that, contrary to their duty 
shall be remiss or negligent in putting the said laws in execution, and that they 
do, at their respective assizes and quarter sessions of the peace, cause this our 
royal proclamation to be publicly read in open court immediately before the charge 
is given. And we do hereby charge and command every minister in his respect- 
ive parish, church or chapel, to read or cause to be read this our proclamation at 
least four times in every year, immediately after divine service, and to incite and 
stir up their respective auditories to the practice of piety and virtue. 





‘““BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT AND COUNCIL OF IRELAND. 
“A PROCLAMATION. 
“* MuLcRave. 

‘“« Whereas we have received Her Majesty’s commands that the following alter- 
ations be made in the praye:s for the Royal Family :— 

‘“* And whereas by the late act of uniformity, which establisheth the Liturgy, 
and enacts that no form or order of common prayer be openly used other than 
what is proscribed and appointed to be used in and by the said book, it is notwith- 
standing provided, that in all those prayers, litanies, and collects, which do any- 
wise relate to the King, Queen, or Royal progeny, the names be altered and 
changed from time to time, aud fitted to the present occasion, according to direc- 
tion of lawful authority. 

‘“‘ We, the Lord-Lieutenant and Council, do hereby order, that in all the pray- 
ers, liturgies, and collects for the King, instead of the word ‘ King,’ the word 
* Queen,’ instead of the word ‘ William,’ the word ‘ Victoria,’ instead of the words 
‘Our Sovereign Lord,’ the words ‘ Our Sovereign Lady,’ be inserted ; and that®in 
all the prayers, liturgies, and collects so altered, such change of the pronouns 
‘he,’ ‘him,’ and ‘his,’ be made, as will be by those alterations rendered ne- 
cessary. 

“* And we do further order and direct, that in all the prayers, liturgies, and col- 
lects for the Royal Family, the words ‘ Adelaide the Queen Dowager,’ be substi- 
tuted for the words ‘ Our Gracious Queen Adelaide ’ 

And it is hereby further ordered, that no edition of the Common Prayer be 
from henceforth printed but with this amendment ; and that in the meantime, till 
copies of such edition may be had, all parsons, vicars, and curates within this part 
of Her Majesty’s United Kingdom called Ireland do (for the preventing of mis- 
takes) with the pen correct and amend all such prayers in their church books, ac- 
cording to the aforegoing direction ; and for the better notice hereof, that this 
order be forthwith printed and published and sent to the several parishes ; and 
that the Reverend the Bishops do take care that obedience be paid to the same 
accordingly. 

* Given at the Council-chamer in Dublin, the 23d day of June, 1837. 

“ Plunket, C. “ Wittiam Grecory. 
“Cuarztes Ki.pare. “ Louis Perrin. 

““M. O'Locuien. “ Joun Ricuarps. 
“H. Joy. * Epwarp BuakENEy. 
«© Joun Ravewir Fe. “A. R. Brake. 
“ F) BuackBurneg. 

**God save the Queen.”’ 


— 
POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

Windsor Castle, June 20.—On examining the morta! remains of his late Majes- 
iy William IV. the following appearances were noticed :— 

In the right cavity of the chest there was an effusion of about fourteen ounces 
of serous fluid. 

The lung on that side was nowhere adherent, the vessels of the lower lobe were 
very much tinged with blood, and the air-cells contained a mucous and serous 
fluid having a bloody tinge. 

The left lung adhered generally and with great firmness to the surface of the 
pleura lining the chest ; these adhesions appear to have resulted from former 
attacks of inflammation. 

The vessels of this lung were also tinged with blood, andits lower portion 
was somewhat indurated. 

The rings of the trachea and bronchi were ossified to a great extent; and 
the liming membrane was ofa dark colour, in consequence of the distended state 
of the vessels. 

The pericardium adhered universally to the surface of the heart ; but these 
adhesions were slight, and appeared to be of very recent formation. 

The heart itself was large, and softened in its texture. Its right side was ex- 
tremely distended with blood, but exhibited no marks of organic disease. 

On the left side of the heart the mitral valves were found to be ossified, and the 
three semilunar valves of the aorta were in the same state. The ossification was 
in two of them to such an extent that it must have materially interfered with their 
functions. j 

The coats of the aorta were much thickened, and on its inner or lining mem- 
brane there were several deposits of earthy matter. 

The liver was somewhat enlarged and hardened, and was of a granulated 
structure throughout. 5 

The gall-bladder was extremely contracted, and contained but little bile. 

The epleen was increased to double its natural size, and a large portion of its 
surface was covered with a cartilaginous deposit. 

The pancreas was enlarged and indurated 

The stomach and intestines were healthy, except at one part of the large intes- 
tine which was narrowed by a thickening of its inner membrane 

The right kidney was quite sound, but the left was unusually vascular, and ex- 
hilffted a granulated appearance. ‘The investing membrane adhered very slightly 
tot 

Signed by M. J. Tierney Astiey Cooper. 
Ww. F. Cuampers, Rosr. Keate 
Daviv Davies B. C. Bronre. 
Ev. Duxe Moore, Apothecary to his late Majesty 
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| accordant to the feelings of the people to diminish the becoming dignity of the 
| sovereign. 


: nr com | any improvements can be made in its enactments or in its administration, they 
The LORD CHANCELLOR gave notice that on Monday next he should move will be willing to consider and adopt them. But of the utility of the measure 
| itself I cannot entertain a doubt. 


She Albion. 


to the throne, in case of the demise of the Crown, and stated that the precedent 
set in the reign of Queen Anne had been adhered to as closely as possible. 

The Earl of MANSFIELD was glad to find that the noble and learned Lord 
had avoided all delay in proposing a measure calcula’ed to remind the sovereign 
of the reciprocal obligations and ties which subsisted between the Crown and 
the subject, and had not relied too much upon those anticipations, which we all 
fondly cherished, that the event against which he wished to take precautions, 
would not speedily arise ; but in providing for that possible event, he would call 
the attention of the noble and learned Lord to an event which must at some time 
or other take place—namely, the death of the Sovereign, and the circumstances 
in which the nation would be placed by it. He would suggest to the noble Vis- 
count that it was expedient to take into consideration the advantage or disad- 
vantage arising from the continuance of the provision by which Parliament was 
dissolved by the death of the Sovereign. The inconveniences of the present law 
were generally recognised. The noble Viscount admitted that when a dissolution 
was once settled it was impossible to retain members of Parliament in London, 
and in this way much public business was interrupted in its progress. Now, whe- 
ther or not this disadvantage was counterbalanced by other advantages, he should 
not then inquire. ‘This alteration might naw be proposed with perfect propriety. 
Parliament was about to be dissolved, and it could not be objected to this Parlia- 
ment that it had prolonged its own existence, which objection was made to the 
Parliament which passed the Septennial Act. He felt that the alteration which 
he had suggested in the law would be beneficial to the country, and therefore he 
had thrown it out for the noble Viscount’s consideration, although he fervently 
hoped that he should never live to witness its operation. 

Lord MELBOURNE said there were circumstances which induced him to 
doubt whether it would be right to introduce a measure of this kind, which would 
take much from the constitutional and popular rights of electors. It would also 
have the effect of lengthening and altering the laws regulating the duration of 
Parliaments. He certainly saw that it was a great change in a constitutional 
point of view, and though he was not indisposed to give the subject the attention 
it merited, in point of the convenience it might afford to the dispatch of public bu- 
siness, he must say that he could not concur in thinking that the present moment 
was the fitting one for the introduction of a bill effecting so important a change 
in the constitution of Parliament. 


IRISH MEASURES. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE wished to put a question to his Noble 
Friend the Noble Viscount (Melbourne). He wished to know what were the in- 
teations of Government as to the bills which had been introduced relating to Ire- 
land One of them, the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, stood for Monday. 
There were also the Irish Tithe Bill, and the Irish Poor Law Bill. These, he 
supposed, would not be proceeded with; but he wished to know what was in- 
tended with respect to the Public Works (Ireland) Bill. That he thought a most 
useful measure. If that were not to be proceeded with, he wished to knuw whe- 
ther it was intended to bring in any measure relating to public works in Ireland ! 
There was likewise the Medical Charities (Ireland) Bull, and also the County 
‘Treasurer’s Bill. He hoped that those two last-named bills would be carried in 
the present session. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that his Noble Friend, the Noble Marquess, had put 
a question which he himself had answered. As to the bills to which his Noble 
Friend had alluded, he would say, first, with respect to the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
ration Bill, he saw no reason why that Bill should not go on. Considering its 
great. importance, and the earnest anxiety with which it was looked to in Ireland, 
he thought it ought to be carried out ; but when he recollected the opposition 
offered to that bill in an earlier period of the session, in the unusually lerge as- 
semblages of their Lordships, when, he repeated, he recollected that opposition, 
he had no hope of carrying the bill in the present session. He therefore had no 
intention of pressing it further. He might give the same answer with respect to 
the Irish Tithe Bull, and the Irish Poor Law Bill, for the due consideration of 
which he did not think the remaining portion of the session would afford suffi- 
cient time. As to the Public Works Bill, his Noble Frnend must be aware that 
it had already passed, and was now waiting for its progress in the other House 
With respect to the County Treasurers Bill, he hoped they would be able to go 
on with it, and to pass it in the present session 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said it was not his intention to enter into any 
argument with respect to the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill. In former dis- 
cussions with respect to that bill, he had stated his objections to it, not as to itself 
alone, but as connected with other Irish measures, he still retained the same ob- 
jections. Atthe same time he must say, that it was his anxious wish to put an 
end to the discussion of all those bills by bringing them to an amicable termina- 
tion. He earnestly wished to put an end to the tithes question which was intro- 
duced seven years ago. It was also his wish that some arrangement should be 
made for a provision for the poor in Ireland. It was his wish to see the corpora- 
tion question settled, when arrangements could be made forcarrying out the other 
questions connected with it. He was most anxious that the Parliamentary dis- 
cussion that now occurred on those questions from year to year should be brought 
to a close; and he could assure the Noble Viscount, that if in the next Parlia 
ment they should meet in the same relative positions, he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) would be prepared to concur with them on all those subjec’s in any reasona- 
ble measures he might introduce for their final and satisfactory settlement. 
[Cheers from both sides of the House. ] 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF 
THE BOROUGH OF STROUD. 

GENTLEMEN—The lamented death of the late King will render necessary an 
early dissolution of Parliament, and it is my intention again to request at your 
hands the hunour of being one of your representatives. 

The queen has been pleased to confide to Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues the administration of public affairs, and it will be their duty to give to 
her Majesty such advice as may be, in their judgment, best calculated to fulfil 
her Majesty’s generous intentions of maintaining the liberties and improving the 
laws of the kingdom which she has been called by Divine Providence to govern. 
Nor will her Majesty expect in vain from a loyal people that support which to 
the Sovereign of a free country is the source of strength, dignity, and power 

Since I have had the honor of being elected to serve you in Parliament, 
some important steps have been taken to improve the existing laws. 

By the Act for the Amendment of Municipal Corporations, the householders 
of our towns have obtained that due contro! over their own loca! affairs which is 
agreeable to the spirit of our constitution, conformable to the intention of ancient 
charters, and due to their own worth. 

The Session of 1836 was not barren of legislative measures. 

The Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England provides an effectual me- 
thod for exchanging the vexatious power of taking a tenth of the produce of the 
land into regular and fixed payments. 

Thus the landowner and the farmer can improve the soil without fear of loss, 
and the clergy can collect their just incomes, neither blamed for extortion nor 
impoverished by forbearance. 

In the same session the Protestant Dissenters obtained the right of solemniz- 
ing marriage according to their own forms, and the whole community gained a 
general and uniform system of registration of births, deaths, and marriages. 

In the present session, interrupted as 11 has been in its course, and abruptly 
terminated as it must be, considerable mitigation will, I trust, be made in the 
provisions of our statutes relating to capital offences, and some improvement 
effected in other departments of the law. 

More than this has in fact been obtained. The foundations have been laid 
for a better, because juster, system of legislation towards Ireland, and we are 
no longer told, even by our opponents, that the absolute denial of municipal cor- 
porations to that country is essential to the maintenance of the Protestant 
church. 

In administering the affairs of Ireland yet more efficient progress has been 
made. Tranquility has been maintained by the enforcement of the ordinary 
operations of the law, and the unaccustomed blessings of a vast majority of the 
people have given vigour to the executive authority, and strength to the legisla- 
tive union 

Who, then, are the persons reckless enough to place themselves between the 
Queen and her subjects; intercepting the benefits of a just protection, and 
chilling the impulse of a grateful loyalty. 

The conduct of those who usually oppose Government has been various. 

The Duke of Wellington, himself above party views, has supported the Poor- 
law Amendment Act with a fearlessness and sincerity which have been little 
imitated by the mass of his party. In the House of Commons the chief effort 
of the so called Conservatives has been directed (vainly) to affix a mark of 
dishonor on their countrymen gallantly contending in arms ina foreign land 
In the couniry, their adherents have been dishonestly active in sowing the 
seeds of religious intolerance and national discord 

The future Parliament will have to consider many arduous and weighty mat- 
ters. 

The settlement of the civil list will not, I trust, occasion much difference of 
opinion. It is not for the true honor of the crown to affect concealment or re- 
serve with respect to its revenue or expenditure. Nor is it for the interest or 


The authors and supporters of the Poor Law Amendment Act have never | 
shrunk from an examination or discussion of that reforming measure; andit 
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With respect to other questions of great importance my opinions and conduct 
during the past must serve as an indication for the future. 

I have endeavoured to strengthen our institutions by reforming them ; to ob- 
tain complete and full liberty for every religious opinion; to give to Ireland the 
franchises of Great Britain. But in so doing I have been cautious not so to 
innovate as to admit any principle by which ourancient institutions might them- 
selves be endangered; not so to define religious hberty as to weaken the Estab- 
lished Church; not soto provide for the wants and wishes of the people of 
Ireland as to break or disturb the unity of the empire. In this spirit I must al- 
ways oppose any propositions for the adoption of an elective House of Lords, or 
cf the voluntary principle in religion. 

There is but one object more to which I shall particularly allude, as it has 
been little discussed in Parliament, J mean the extension of education. The state 
has in this matter a paramount duty to perform. It was the benevolent wish of 
George the Third that every child in his dominions might be able to read the 
Bible. May his illustrious descendant see that wish accomplished! May the 
diffusion of knowledge, the increase of religion and morality, and the augmented 
happiness of the people, make the present reign more truly glorious than tri- 
umphs in the field have rendered those which preceded it, and ‘* Peace have 
her victories no less renowned than War.” 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 
J. RUSSELL. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL TO THE ELECTORS OF TAMWORTH. 

“ When I last addressed you I filled the highest station in point of responsibi- 
lity and power in which a subject of the crown can be placed, and I then felt it 
incumbent upon me to set forth the principles on which I intended to act, and the 
practical application of them to various measures of public concern, which were 
about to occupy the attention of the Legislature. 

“Those principles met with your sanction, and I trust you will find, on a re- 
view of the course which I have taken, that as well during my short tenure of 
official power, as since my retirement from it, I have steadfastly adhered to them ; 
that I have fulfilled every promise which I have made with regard to the relief of 
conscientious scruples, or to improvements in the enactments or administration 
of the law; and above all, that I have labored to defend the Constitution from 
schemes of dangerous innovation, to protect the just privileges and authority of 
each branch of the Legislature, and to maintain the Protestant reformed religion 
as the Established and National Church. 

“In cordial concurrence with that powerful Conservative party with which 
I am proud to boast of my connexion, looking rather to the defence of great prin- 
ciples than to the mere temporary interests of party, I have given a zealous sup- 
port to a weak and inefficient government whenever it has offered an opposition, 
however lukewarm and hesitating, to projects of further change in the system of 
representation, or in the balance of the constituted authorities of the state. [ 
have strenuously resisted the government on every occasion on which, with refe- 
rence to our foreign or domestic policy, | deemed its measures disparaging to the 
character of the country, or injurious to its interests. 

“T shall continue to act in conformity with these principles, believing that 
the steady maintenance of them has averted much of immediate evil, and encou- 
raged in supporting them by their growing influence among the most intelligent 
classes of the cormmunity—those classes which have the deepest interest in the 
cause of good government, and which are convinced that the redress of every real 
grievance is perfectly consistent with the maintenance of the Constitution and 
the support of the National Church. 

“T have every hope and belief that the sentiments of my valued and respected 
friends and constituents in reference to these important subjects have undergone 
no change, and that I may look forward with confidence to a renewal of that 
trust which will enable me to support in Parliament the public principles I have 
tius professed, and at the same time to advance the special and local interests 
of a community, with which I am connected by every tie that can bind a repre- 
sentative to his constituents.” 


I 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN BANK. 

Yesterday the first annual meeting of the proprietors of this undertaking, es- 
tablished for the purpose of extending the facilities of trade between Great 
Britain and the British North American colonies, was held at the company’s 
house, in St. Helen’s-place. Mr. V. Farrar in the chair. 

The CuatrMman stated that the information the directors had to communicate 
relative to the affairs of the British North American Bank had been drawn up, 
and would be communicated in the report which would be read by the Secretary. 
The directors, as well as himself, would be ready afterwards to give the proprie- 
tors the utmost possible information relative to the state of the affairs of the es- 
tablishment. He would now only observe that the directors entertained the 
strongest opinion that the institution would ultimately be productive of the greatest 
advantage to the colonies and proprietors. 

The Secrerary read the report. It stated thatthe grounds upon shiek. «he 
bank kad been established were that the British colonies in Négth America were 
rapidly increasing in population and commercial importance ; that a great demand 
for banking facilities existed in those countries ; that in consequence of the high 
rate of interest, and the fluctuations in the rate of exchange, the banking business 
was very lucrative there ; the capital furnished from England would afford addi- 
tional advantage to the colonists, and that the institution would tend in no small 
degree to cement the connection between these valuable colonies and the mother 
country. The report proceeded to siate the amount of the capital of the com- 
pany, 5,000 out of 20,000 shares having been reserved for distribution in the co- 
lonies, of which 3,427 had been paid upon. The 15,000 shares reserved for dis- 
tribution in England the instalment had been paid upon, with the exception of 
1,182 ; the remainder being left at the disposal of the boards in England and Ca- 
nada. The first step taken by the directors was to appoint Mr. Robert Caster 
(one of the body) to proceed as commissioner to Canada, and he bad succeeded 
in forming many valuable connections in the colony, and had furnished valuable 
information respecting the existing banks, the laws by which they are regulated, 
and the modes of conducting banking business there as well as in the adjoining 
states of the American Union, from which the directors were enabled to assert 
that the capital of the establishment would be safely and profitably employed. 
Branches of the bank were now in operation at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland ; and arrangements had been completed for the commence- 
ment of business at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, New Brunswick 
The interest already realised upon the deposites had been more than sufficient to 
pay all the expenses of the formation of the company, up to the present period 
The directors were convinced that the greatest benefit to the colonies would arise 
by the extension of the branches, for which propositions were in progress to in- 
clude Kingston, Upper Canada ; Fredericton, and Miramichi, New Brunswick ; 
Pictou, Nova Scotia ; and Prince Edward's Island ; to accomplish which a further 
call upon the shareholders would be necessary. ‘The laws in the colonies were 
favourable to carrying on the operations of the bank. The directors felt assured 
that the banks of British North America, at no distant day, were destined to as- 
sume an important position among the institutions of the country, promoting, in 
an eminent degree, the commercial interests of the united kingdom and the colo- 
nies, and to be highly remunerative to the proprietous. 

Mr. Carrer said that, having been appointed to proceed, as commissioner to 
Canada, he was anxious to communicate some details to the meeting of great in- 
terest, slowing the astonishing improvements which were in progress in the Brit- 
ish North American colonies, and which confirmed the statements made in the 
report of the directors just read relative to the prospects of the company. The 
increase in the population of the British North American colonies from 1824 to 
1831 had been from 874,000 to 1,200,000 ; and from the best returns it now 
amounted to 1,750,000 inhabitants. In Upper Canada the increase had been from 
70,000, in 1808, to nearly 600,000 in 1836. In Lower Canada the population had 
increased from 220,000 in 1803 to about 600,000 in 1836 ; the augmentation of the 
former bein gmore rapid in consequencefof the majority of the emigrants from Great 
Britain having proceeded thither. The number of emigrants to Canada, from 
1831 to 1835 inclusive, had been 167,200 persons. In the shipping of the colo- 
nies a vast increase had taken place. ‘The imports into all the colonies had in- 
creased to 3,579,900/., of which 2,342,000/., were from the united kingdom, and 
the exports were 2,613,500/. The shipping built in the colonies averaged about 
30,000 tons annually, worth 7/. per ton, and the ships owned in the colonies 
were about 350,000 tuns. There was a general demand for further banking faci- 
lities in the colonies, numerous applications having been made to the colonial le- 
gislatures by the old banks, for extension of capitals and for new banks. The 
high rate of exchanges afford ample sources of profit. The dividends paid by the 
banks in the colonies ranged between 8 and 14 per cent. upon the capitals. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to refer to other districts, to show the necessity of fur- 
ther banking accommodation in the colonies— furnishing statements in support of 
the fact, that the banks at present in existence were insufficient to meet the 
wants of the trade of thecolonies. The banking capital in the colonies was about 

.511.000/.. the circulation, 1,214,000/., the deposits, about 800,000/,, and the 
loans and discount. 2.700,000/. The most lucrative part of the business of the 
banks was. that of dealing in exchanges, for which the British North American 
Bank would possess the greatest facilities from having an establishment in Eng- 
land. Sir F. Bond Head, and many of the directors of the banks in the colony, 
had expressed themselves in favour of the establishment After some general re- 


Wilton-crescent, June 29. 


| marks upon the safety which attended banking operations in the colonies, the hon 


gentleman concluded by stating, that from all he had learned there was not the 
least doubt but that the laws in the colonies offered facilities for the full extension 
of the operations of the institution ; 

The report was adopted after some discussion relative to the management ot 
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The Cuareman, in reply to questions, stated that a call of 10/. per sbare had 
been determined upon to enable the directors to extend their operations in the co- 
Jonies, but it was intended, in order to relieve the holders who might be pressed 
upon by the state of the money market, which all parties had, no doubt, felt re- 
cently, to allow one-half of the call to remain over till October next, with interest 
at the rate of five per cent. The whole expenses of the formation of the com 
pany up to the present period has been paid out of the interest of money subscrib- 
ed on the shares, the capital already raised being wholly untouched. 

The report was adopted, and— 

Mr. Carrer stated, in reply to inquiries, that in all the colonies acts would, no 
doubt, be passed by the legislatures, establishing the branch banks of the company, 
with the exception, probably, of Lower Canada, where the situation of political 
affairs was such that it might be some years before any business of importance 
was transacted. 

Thanks were then retumed to the directors (and to Mr. Carter for his zealous 
exertions as commissioner in Canada) for their management, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 











Summary. 


Sir Francis Burdett has declined a re-election for Westminster, on account of 
his age and infirmities. Gen. Evans and Mr. Leader are again proposed as candi- 
dates. Mr. Leader was the unsuccessful opponent of Sir Francis in the late elec- 
tion..... The indications are certainly in favour of the opinion that the Queen will 
not withdraw her countenance from the whigs. Among these indications we no- 
tice the investiture of Lord Durham as a grand cross of the military order of the 
Bath, and the appointment of the Marchionesses of Lansdowne and Tavistock to 
offices in the royal household. ‘The Marquess of Tavistock is elder brother of 
Lord John Russell. - . .- The Queen and her mother paid a visit to the Queen Do- 
wager, on the Monday succeeding the King’s death. - - - - The King’s funeral was to 
take place on the 8th of July ....Theaged Earl of Eldon was one of the first to 
take the oaths of allegiance and fidelity, although so infirm that he had to be sup- 
ported into the house by two of his attendants. -... The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was expected to take place on or about the 20th of July..... Lord Mul- 
grave issued his proclamation on the 24th of June, forbidding Orange processions 
on the Istand 12thof July..... The budget was to be brought forward on the 
1st of July. The miscellaneous supplies were in course of voting, among which 
were £14,000 for canals in Canada, £14,140 for the ecclesiastical establishments 
in North America, £30,000 for education in slave colonies, &c By an explo- 
sion of fire-damp in the Blaana coal-pit, Monmouthshire, thirteen men and three 
horses were killed... .. The London papers of the 30th June, announce the mar- 
riage of T. D. Rice, Esq (Jim Crow) on the previous day, to Miss Gladstane, 
daughter of J. Gladstane, Esq. proprietor of the Adelphi ‘Theatre. 

The firms of Bolton and Ogden, and Hodson and Co. that some time ago stop- 
ped payment in Liverpool, have now paid the British creditors ten shillings in 
the pound on the whole of their American liabilities.—It is ramoured that Lord 
Wm. Bentinck is about to be called to the peerage, and placed at the head of the 
army in the place of Lord Hiil.—Amongst others announced for the same high 
post, are the Marquis of Anglesea, and Lord Strafford. —There are now two 
foreign monarchs serving in the army of her Majesty the Queen; namely, the 
King of Hanover and the King of the Belgians, both of whom are Field Mar- 
shale. There are only two other Field Marshals, the Dukes of Wellington and 
Cambridge 

The following notice was issued yesterday afternoon : 

**The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give no- 
tice, that the advances in pursuance of their notice of the Ist inst. on Bills of 
Exchange not having more than 95 days to run, will be extended to Bills of Ex- 
change not having more than six months to run ; such advances to be repaid on 
or before the 15th July next, with interest, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
and to be for sums of not less than £2,00@ each. 

** Bank of England, 29th June, 1837.” 


Yesterday, Edwin Forrest, Esq., the distinguished American tragedian, led to 
the hymeneal altar, Catherine, the eldest and accomplished daughter of John Sin- 
clair, Esq., late of the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane. The 
ceremony, which took place at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was performed by the 
Rey. Dr. Croly, L.L.D., in the presence of the American Minister and his lady, 
the American Consul and his lady, Lady Mackenzie, of Auch, Lady Ferguson, 
Lady Knox, Captain Polhill, M.P., Messrs. Wikoff and Vaux, of the American 
tegittier Men. Rares, Mrs, Dunlop, &c. After the ceremony, the company par- 
took of an elegant &eune, at the résidence of the bride's father. The newly- 
married couple left town on a short tour previously to proceeding to the conti- 
nent. The bride was splendidly attired in a dress of Chantilly blonde en co!onne, 

Admiralty, June 26, 1837.—The officers of the fleet and royal marines, who 
attend his late Majesty's funeral, are to appear in their respective full dress uni- 
forms, blue cloth pantaloons and boots, with the mourning directed to be worn by 
them at court, as notified in the Gazette of the 21st inst. C. Woop. 

Whitehall, June 26.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the great seal, granting the dignity of a baronet of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland unto Sir John Conroy, of Llanbrynmair, in 
the county of Montgomery, Knight, and to the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten. 

Whitehall, June 22, 1837.—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rev. 
Charles Girdlestone, clerk, M.A., to the rectory of Alderley, in the diocese and 
county of Chester, void by the promotion of Doctor Edward Stanley to the see of 
Norwich. 

War-Office, June 23.—Ist Regt. of Life Gds.: Capt. John Sidney Doyle, 
from the h.-p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Brevet Maj. the Hon. Arthur Chas Legge, 
who exchs.; Lieut. Hon. Jas. Wm. Bosville Macdonald to be capt., by pur., v. 
Doyle, who rets. ; Cor. and Sub-Lieut. Lord Thomas Charles Pelham Clinton 
to be Lieutenant, by purbhase, vice Macdonald; W. Wells, Gent., to be cor. 
and sub-lieut., by pur., v. Lord Thos. Chas. Pelham Clinton, prom.—4th Regt. of 
Lgt. Drags. . Lieut. Francis Fred. Janvrin, from the 20th Regt. of Ft., to be 
Lieut., v. Persse, who exchs.—6th Regt. of Drags.: Lieut. Tonman Mosley, 
from the 23d Regt. of Foot, to be Lieutenant, v. Ferguson, who exchanges.— 
4th Regt. of Ft : Lieut. Thos. Faunce to be Capt., by purch. v. Lonsdale, ret. , 
Ensign John H. Hay Ruxton to be Lieut. by purch., v. Faunce ; Joseph Palmer, 
Gent., to be Ensign, by purch., v. Ruxton.—8th do. : Lieut. Henry Welladvice 
Roper to be Capt., by purch., v. Cockran, ret.—20th do. : Lieut. Wm. Persse, 
from the 4th Light Drag., to be Lieut., y. Janvrin, who exchgs. ; Ensign Edward 
Hill, to be Lieut., by purch., v. Horn, prom. ; Charles Green, Gent., to be En- 
sign, by purch., v. Hill —23d do. : Lieut. George Ferguson, from the 6th Drag., 
to be Lieut., v. Mosley, who exchgs.—27th do. : Lieut. Arthur Smith, from the 
h. p. of the 17th Regt. of Ft., to be Lieut., v. Roberts, app. paymast. of the 59th 
Ft.—28th do.: Ensign Hallam D’Arcey Kyle to be Lieut., by purch., v. Tra- 
pand, ret. ; Gent. Cadet Edward Missenden Love, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ensign, by purch., v. Kyle-—49th do. : Sergt-Maj. Mayne, from 
the 63d Regt. of Ft., to be Quart.-Mast., v. Brew, who ret. upon h. p.—54th do. : 
Ensign Henry Honeywood, from the 88th Regt. of Ft. to be Ensign, v. Long, 
prom.—59th do. : Lieut. Chas. Roberts, fin 27th Rt. Ft. to be Paymast., v. Grant, 
dec.—61st do: Staff-Asst. Surg. J. C. Cameron, M.D., to be Asst. Surg. v. Mac- 
Dermott, app. to the staffi—71st Ft.: J. A. Madigan, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 

Levinge, dec.—88th Ft.: G. F. Stuart, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Honeywood, 
app. to the 54th Regt. of Ft.—99th Ft.: Lt. G. G. Canny to be Capt. by pur. 
v. Barclay, who iets.; Ens. C. H. Rooke to be Lt., by pur. v. Canny; S. C. 
Price, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Rooke.—Rifle Brigade: 2d Lt. R. L. Wat- 
son to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Coventry who rets.; A. Macdonald, Gent. to be 2d 
Lt., by pur. v. Watson.—Hospital Staff: Asst. Surg. M. M‘Dermott, from the 
Gist Regt. of Ft. to be Asst. Surg. to the Forces, v. Cameron, app. to the 61st 
Regt. of Ft. 

Memorandum—The exchange between Ens. Mostyn, of the 54th Regt. of 
Ft. and Ens. Honeywood, of the 88th Ft. as stated in the Gazette, has not 
taken place. 








a 
From the Cobourg (Upper Canada) Star. 
CHILD LOST.—FIFTY POUNDS REWARD. 

“Lost on Saturday last, the 29th July, on the road leading from Bowskill’s 
Mills to Foe's Tavern, near the Rice Lake Plains, a Child about six years old, 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas Eyre, of Hamilton, near Cobourg. She wore a Blue 
plaid cotton Frock, and was without her bonnet. 

“Whoever will return the child to her parents, or give such information as 
shall lead to her recovery, shall receive the above reward. 

“ August Ist, 1837. THOMAS EYRE.” 

One of those aillicting casualties which occasionally call forth the sympathies 
of a whole community, has just transpired in this neighbourhood, and is now oc- 
cupying the undivided attention of all classes. Its nature is briefly told in the 
above thrilling anouncement, which informs us that a child has been lost, and is 
now wandering alone, or perhaps dead on the Rice Lake plains. The particulars 
have thus been related to us: on Saturday last Mr. and Mrs. Eyre, of Hamilton, 
and a party of friends, with their families, went to the plains to gather blackber- 
res, as is custumary at this season, and indulge in the delights of a pie nic. 
Having dined, they proceeded in the ostensible object of their visit—to gather 
berries, in which employment the children very natura!ly participated with heedless 
avidity ;wandering from bush to bush iu the buoyancy of their young hearts, with- 
out fear or thought of danger. But alas, one of them, as it turned out was des- 
tined to pay fearfully for its temerity. On mustering to return home, Mr. Eyre’s 
deughter Jane, a fine little girl ouly six years of age was discovered to be miss- 

w, and nothwithstanding an immediate and active search was commenced by 

% whole party, consisting of nearly thirty people, (and which has been conti- 
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nued ever since by hundreds of persons from this and the adjacent townships, ) 
she yet remained unfound, having been now four nights and three days alone in 
the wilderness. We hear nearly a thousand persons humanely assisted her distracted 
parents in the search yesterday, and a party of Indians started in quest of her last 
evening, under the direction of Captain Pautash. We sincerely trust therefore 
by this time some trace of her has been discovered. 

In addition to the large reward offered as above, by Mr. Eyre for the recovery 
of his child, we learn that his friend and neighbour Lieutenant Rowe of the R. N. 
has most feelingly and liberally pledged himself to pay (on his own account) the 
Indians a further sum of $100, should they succeed in finding her alive. Mr. 
R. has also been indefatigable in his personal exertions upon the occasion, having 
been out day and night almost ever since. Truly such noble and humane conduct 
is worthy to be recorded, and will doubtless receive its reward. 
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By the Montreal from London, and the Europe from Liverpool, we have re- 
ceived our regular London files to the 30th of June. 

The Queen has, as we expected, retained the present cabinet in her service, 
The Parliamentary session is to be brought to a close as soon as practicable, and 
the new election to commence about the 20th of July. In anticipation of this 
latter event, Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell have addressed their respec- 
tive constituents at Tamworth and Stroud. 

Politicians of all complexions are deeply engaged in speculating on the forth- 
coming political events. As we said in a previous number, there is a probability 
that the new Queen will incline to the Whig counsellors of her family, and if such 
proves to be the case, Lords Melbourne and John Russell will not only be retair- 
ed in office, but even the Earl of Durham may be rewarded with some important 
office in the cabinet. In fact it is already whispered that the latter personage will 
supercede Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Office. Such a change might not be 
beneficial to the nation, but still the present incumbent has so utterly mismanaged 
his continental politics, that no man of any party would regret his removal. The 
Earl of Durham, who has just arrived in England from his embassy to Russia, 
was most graciously received by her Majesty, and at his first interview received 
the order of the Bath. Yet this was but natural when it is remembered that his 
Lordship has long been the friend of her mother and uncle, and the circumstance 
would have attracted little or no attention, but for the radical propensities of the 
Noble Earl. Several appointments have been made about the Queen’s person, 
consisting of friends and relatives of the Cabinet. Yet even this is not extraor- 
dinary, for while the present Ministers are in office, they have aright to recom- 
mend to her Majesty people of their own sentiments. The question then of the 
future politics of the Queen is as uncertain as before. 

But a circumstance has been laid hold of by the Whig presses, namely, the de- 
claration of the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, that he was anxious 
to see the settlement of the several important questions which have so long en- 
gaged the attention of the Legislature—such as the Irish Tithe Bill, Corporarion 
Bill, Poor Law Bill, &c. He expressed his utmost willingness to co-operate 
with Ministers for the settlement of these questions on fair and reasonable terms. 
Upon such terms they might have been scttled long ago, but the cabinet, insti- 
gated by O'Connell, demanded unreasonable conditions, and the measures failed. 

This pretended concession of the great Tory leader has thrown the government 
scribes into an ecstacy of delight, who affirm that the Duke is at last convinced 
of the wisdom of their ways, and being so convinced they laud him to the skies. 
But it will be found that the Duke will no more abandon the great land marks of 
of Conservatism in the reign of Victoria than he did in the reign of William, 
since the condition of the nation and the political questions which agitate it 
have in no wise changed. The Duke of Wellington will be found always ready 
to join in any good and safe measure for the publie weal: and let who will 
be at the head of affairs, he will do his utmost to serve his sovereign 
or his country, but he will never be found in the ranks of apostacy, nor will 
he in any respect swerve from that high and independent course which has ever 
guided him in the path of his duty. The discussion in the Lords which gave 
rise to these remarks will be found ina previous column. We rejoice to see that 
the Duke has been the first to offer the olive branch to his political opponents 
under the new reign—it is exactly what the nation expected of his noble charac- 
ter and of his high and generous patriotism. 





We have inserted in another column the Queen's Proclamation for the encour- 
agement of piety, order, and religious observances, and although it is usual to put 
forth such Proclamations at the commencement of each new reign, we cannot 
but feel gratified that her Majesty has thus early conformed to the good and pious 
custom. 

It is truly a sublime spectacle to see a young and virtuous Christian Princess, 
seated upon the throne of the most potent empire on earth, surrounded by all 
that wealth power, and luxury can yield—thus humbling herself before her Crea- 
tor, and calling upon one hundred and fifty millions of her subjects and fellow 
creatures to love God and respect one another. May these good and royal in- 
junctions sink deep into the minds and hearts of her people. 





A great Constitutional meeting took place at Quebec on the 30th ult. at which 
were not less than 8000 people. The spirit that animated the patriotic mass was 
of the finest description, as will appear from the subjoined resolutions which were 
passed on the important occasion. When we see a meeting so large, so loyal, 
and so unanimous, what folly it is to talk of the disaffection of a few lawyers and 
notaries, whose objects are well known, and whose views embrace nothing bui 
their own personal advancement. We consider this meeting of a character so 


decided that no rational man will any longer talk of a revolution in Canada. The 
following are the resolutions : 


1. That we have observed with deep regret, the attempts which have been 
made at meetings recently held in different parts of the province, to disseminate 
disrespect towards the British Government and Parliament, and to excite to the 
violation of the laws. 

2. That whatever differences of opinion may have prevailed in the province in 
regard to its public concerns, the inhabitants thereof have hitherto maintained a 
distinguished character for fidelity to the sovereign, a love of public order, and 
obedience to lawful authority ; and that it is our duty and determination still to 
maintain this character, and resist to the utmost all acts and attempts contrary to 
the allegiance which is due to the British crown, or against the public peace, or 
in violation of the law. 

3. That we feel the entire conviction that the present condition of public affairs 
in this province, is in a great part owing to the misunderstandings and discussions 
which have prevailed in the legislature, and among the inhabitants of the province ; 
and that the remedy is to be found in avoiding these misunderstandings and dis- 
sensions for the future, and in the cordial union of all classes in promoting the 
peace and welfare of the government. 

4. That it is equally the duty and interest of the government and the subjects 
in the colony to co-operate in the remedy of all abuses which may be found to 
exist, to the end that the peace and prosperity of the province may be maintained 
in equal rights, and all the peculiar privileges which they enjoy, or to which they 
are legally entitled. 

5. That under the present circumstances it is our duty humbly to assure Her 
Majesty's government that it may fully rely on our fidelity to the crown, and affec- 
tionate attachment to the connection subsisting between this province and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

6. That an humble address be presented to His Excellency the governor-in- 
chief, embodying these resolutions, and praying that he would transmit the same 
to Her Majesty's government in England. 


We cannot better conclude this article than by adding to it the following re- 


marks of the New York Gazette, another Americar paper that has spoken we"? | 


and wisely on the subject 


Canadian Loyalty —We are very much deceived if the Canadian agitators do 
not make a bad businessof their patriotism, and if Mr. Papineau does not have 
to retire from that “line.” Present appearances certainly do not look prosperous for 
him, and we are very much mistaken if revolution is destined to any decent thrift 
in that country for a longtime tocome. ‘The people of the British provinces are, 
we trust, too sensible and too sagacious to rush into revolutions for the mere ac- 
commodation of a few restless demagogues, who have no other means of making 
great men of themselves. ‘The respectable inhabitants of Upper and Lower Ca- 





nada, of both origins, will never follow Papineau into the reckless measures he is 





endeavoring to bring about. Many of them, undoubtedly think they have griev- 
ances which ought to be removed, and will continue ther lawful exertions to 
effect the object ; but they have no idea of plunging the country in civil war and 
bloodshed for the redress of grievances, that can in due time be gotten rid of 
peaceably and loyally. The demagogues must have learned too by this time, 
fromthe almost universal tone of the American Press that has spoken on this 
subject, that they have nothing to expect from us either in the shape of sympathy 
or succour, in any onslaught they may choose to make on the authority of their own 
government. 

We are satisfied from all the recent indications in the Canadas, that the great 
body of the people—the pith and stamina of the population are perfectly sound 
and loyal to the lawful authorities. A most emphatic demonstration of this feel- 
ing was made at Quebec on the 31st ultimo. One of the largest meetings took 
place that day that was ever congregated in Canada. All classes and all trades 
turned out in procession, marched through the streets with their various banners, 
and manifested in all possible forms of expression, their loyalty to the government 
that protects them, and under whose auspices they have enjoyed so much pros- 
perity and political happiness. Among others, the loyal printers marched in the 
procession with a beautiful press throwing off an address breathing the most en- 
thusiastic spirit of loyalty and devotion to the government as it is. 





Emigration.—There is reason to fear that many of the unfortunate persons 
who are daily arriving on these shores, undergo a degree of suffering and disap- 
pointment unknown to their countrymen or the public in general. In addition to 
several cases of hardship that have come to our knowledge, the following para- 
graph has just met our eye in the Journal of Commerce :— 

A pitiful case.—On Thursday last, the British ship Phebe was lying at anchor 
in the harbour of Perth Amboy, having on board more than one hundred and 
twenty passengers. Seven or eight had died on the passage ; twenty more were 
dangeronsly sick of the ship fever consequent on foul air, bad or scanty food, and 
exposure ; and severalof small pox. Yet none of these poor creatures were per- 
mitted to land until the cruel terms of quarantine were complied with, and the con- 
signee had paid the capitation fee demanded by our city. Thus these emigrants, 
for no fault of theirs, are shut up in a pestilential ship to perish. The thing is 
barbarous, and unworthy of us. For ourselves, we had rather a thousand times 
pay a double poor tax to the city, than to know that innocent men, women, and 
children, are thus perishing at our doors. Many of these people are respectable 
and good citizens. They bring money with them. They are often deceived by 
the lying placards of the shippers, posted on the trees and fences, announcing 
that in America there is plenty of work at three dollars a day, and such like. They 
are generally not paupers, but decent people, with some enterprise, who come 
here to better their condition ; and they have as good a right to come as we had 
or our fathers. But for mercy’s sake, whether they be poor or rich, let them be 
treated with some humanity. Let the authorities, if they will, hold the ship and 
the consignee responsible ; but do not guarantee that these people shall not en- 
cumber the Alms House by making them all dead corpses. 

The strictures here do not apply to the mhabitants of Amboy, who have on 
many occasions, the Journal informs us, “‘ exercised a very liberal charity towards 
the sufferers who have unexpectedly been cast upon them. Many scenes of 
thrilling anguish have occurred there, which have been met by christian sympa- 
thy. Children whose parents have expired have been provided with homes, and 
little infants tended with maternal care.’ How far the rigid regulations above 
described may be legal, we know not, but the subject calls for the interference 
of some party who can exercise sympathy. To leave healthy persons on board 
vessels where disease is raging seems to be an odd manner of preserving health. 
It unfortunately happens that the British Consul is absent, and in England, or 
he, from his activity might devise some means to mitigate the severity of the 
cases we refer to. Nor do we know that it is in the power of the British Minis- 
ter at Washington to afford relief by supplying the means of furnishing nurses 
and medical attendants, but we cannot avoid calling the attention of that gentle- 
man to the above paragraph, and to the sufferings of his countrymen, their wives, 
and their children. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis of Saturday, proposed that the different foreign 
Benevolent Societies should unite for the purpose of assisting those who are so 
unable to assist themselves. The suggestion isa good one, and if the Presidents 
of these different institutions would form themselves into a Committee, they 
might in that capacity by visiting the vessels at Amboy, éc. be ominently usefal. 
As the writer apprehends, many emigrants may be out of employment in the cities 
during the winter, it is therefore most desirable to encourage their emigration to 
the west during the travelling season. To promote this object, the Corporation 
might be induced to appropriate something from the fund raised from the head 
money, paid by the different passengers that arrive here throughout the year—a 
fund which, if properly applied would meet all expenses incurred by the city 
in maintaining emigrants. 

We trust that what we have said will draw attention to this subject, and that 
means will be quickly devised to remedy the cruel evils that are known already 
to exist, and which are, from all accounts, frightfully increasing. 





The Addresses to the Queen, and to Queen Adelaide, mentioned in our last, 
are lying at the Albion Club for signature, where they will remain for a few days 
longer. We lament that the Committee will not allow of their publication at 
present, as we know that many of our readers would be gratified by their perusal. 

These Addresses—as they purport to be from British born residents, and are 
simply missives of condolence and congratulation to eminent and virtuous fe- 


males—do not exclude by their matter or phraseology the signatures of such of 
our countrymen as may have become citizens of the United States. We appre- 
hend therefore that they will be numerously signed, for who, under such circum- 
stances that inherits British blood, would not feel desirous of offering consola- 
tion to a good and bereaved wife, and of paying a tribute of respect to the royal 
and illustrious maiden of England ! 





The death of the King and the accession of Victoria have been already made 
known in all the North American Colonies. 
us the following interesting details :— 


A letter we have just received give 


Quebec, August 3. 

Our good King William is no more! It is what I fully expected from 
the wording of the Bulletins. The official intelligence arrived here on Monday 
the 31st ult. and was announced by firing from the Citadel 72 guns, correspond- 
ing to the years of the aged monarch deceased. The Royal standard was lower- 
ed half-mast. On Tuesday, at eleven A.M. I was present in the Council room, 
when Lord Gosford was sworn in, to render allegiance to Queen Victoria—after 
him the Executive Council. At 2 P.M. a guard of honour attended at the Cas- 
tle, and the new Queen was proclaimed, in the presence of the Governor, Judges, 
officers and gentry of Quebec, by the Sheriff of the District—Lord Gosford 
giving the words “God save the Queen,’’ with great energy. I gave her three 
hearty cheers. On sucha day as Tuesday Quebec presented really an imposing 
spectacle. The garrison, consisting of the 15th, 66th, and 83d Regts. Artillery, 
fired a feu de joie on the ramparts, and then gave three hearty clieers, to which 
the spectators responded. Our general mourning commences this day, to last 
six weeks. 

The Young Lady's Friend.—By a Lady.—In our day it has become a highly 
important point in female education to cultivate the manners as well as the 
mind; and to teach a delicacy of deportment, together with skill, in female ac- 
complishments. This little work professes to have these objects in view, and 
is not materially different in plan from the very excellent publication by Mrs. 
Sigourney, and that by the Rev. Mr. Philip, on the same subject. We cannot 
but rejoice at every effort we see, with so laudable a view, and trust that they 
may all receive the encouragement of parents and teachers, in proportion to the 
desert of each work. This book is for sale by Samuel Coleman, 114 Fulton 
street. 

The Ladies’ Companion. Vol. VII. No. TV. This Periodical has now for 
its editor a gentleman already well known in the literary and dramatic world ;— 
Mr. John Howard Payne—and the public have reason to expect that{the’pages of 
the Ladies’ Companion will henceforth contain matter of a much superior de- 
scription to that which has hitherto been presented. The present is a fair speci- 
men. 

As the season has arrived for our travellers to visit the interesting localities of 
Canada, among other objects usually accomplished during a summer's tour, and 
as their stay at Quebec is generally prolonged to two or three days at the least, 
the Albion Hotel, kept by Mr. Hoffman (late by Mr. Page) may be recommended 
as a most comfortable and fashionable resting place, managed with great care and 
attention to the guests. We refer our readers to the advertisement below. 








HE ALBION HOTEL, Palace Street, QUEBEC, is now open for the reception of 





| steam boat; @ tiver 


travellers. and accommodates upwards of one hundred persons. Private parlours, with 
bed rooms attached, have been elegantly furmshed for families. Hot, cold, and showea 
| baths may be had at any hour. The house is centrally situated, in the most healthy and 
pleasant part of the city, being not five minutes walk from the Military Parade Ground— 
the Castle of St. Lewis—the Citadel—Post Office and public buildings. From the prome 
nade on the building (which overlooks the military drill ground)—a splendid view is ob- 
| tained of the harbour, basin, and surrounding country. A buggy cart in attendance on the 


y stable attached. {August 12th, 3t) C, HOFFMAN, Jun, 
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EUREKA. 
A Prophecy of the Future. By the Author of‘ Mephistophilesin London.’ 3 vols. 
A prophecy! No; this work might have been calleda vision, a dream, a 


romance, a vagary, of the future, but not precisely a prophecy. 
extravaganza in three volumes. 


It is an eloquent 


internal convulsion and foreign invaders, by plague, war, and famine. 


in the neighbourhood of what is now St. James's Park ; and Britannia only lives 


in the person of an aged veteran of the other sex—the last of the race of 


Englishmen, the sole remnant of the thing that is to be, called Posterity—and even 
he dies The said hero of the ‘ Prophecy’ returns to his country, and in the last 
chapter of the work is declared “‘ Emperor of the Columbians ;” and Eureka, his 
lady-love, who, inthe garb, for we cannot say the disguise of a page, has attended 
him on his adventurous and perilous course, shares his throneand glory Asatale, 
the interest is very slight ; for the secret of the page is palpable to the reader from 
the first, and has no novelty to recommend it even were it well kept up. The 
interest of the work hangs therefore upon the author’s power of satirizing and 
declaiming ; and for the exercise of this power the theme affords him abundant 
exercise. The characters introduced for this purpose are common places, and 
resemble too much the ordinary farcical caricatures of the present day to admit of 
our regarding them as specimens, in speech and manner, of the world to come, 
a thousand years hence. But in particular scenes the writer has displayed con- 
siderable powers of philosophical and literary disquisition ; and there are many 
chapters that deserve torank among modern specimens of the eloquent—that 
are conceived in a bold imaginative spirit, and animated by healthful and vigorous 
purpose ; though even these would be all the better and more pleasing, had 
they been subjected to the hand of a skilful pruner, and guided by a steady and 
purifying taste. Of the comic personages and passages few are to our taste; the 
learned disquisition upon the origin of the names of England and Ireland is 
among the best specimens of the ridiculous. Of the more earnest writing, 

some of the most successful samples are to be found in the death-scene of the 

“last Englishman,” and the colloquies between Eureka and her merchant-lover. 

We can select nothing more striking than the glowing) essay on “ imagination,” 
which we find in the introductory chapter. 

“The imagination can conquer any difficulty ; exclaimed my companion. 
‘‘ There is no power beneath heaven like imagination. It can dive into the utter- 
most corners of the ocean, or ascend through the trackless fields of air. It can 
fly where the eagle dare not move its wing, and amid Alpine ol-stacles outclimb 
the chamois. It can pass the great desert at a bound, and bear the four corners 
of the world in the hollow of its eye. It seeth all things that nature showeth ; 
and after disclosing these, can show many things that nature never beheld. It 
pierces into the most hidden things. It flingeth a shining light into the most 
utter darkness. Locks, bolts, or bars, cannot keep it out—laws, walls, and chains 
cannot keep it in; it is the only thing belonging to human life that is perfectly 
free. ‘There is nothing imagination cannot do; no matter whether it be good or 
evil, reasonable or absurd, to it all things are alike easy. And as for wealth or 
power or dignity, or aught of which the world thinks highly, where is the great- 
ness, and where are the riches that exceed those of the imagination? Mechanics 
are proud of their engines, and think them wonderful: they are mere playthings 
compared with the imagination. Cannot imagination make the sea dry land, and 
the earth ocean? Archimedes boasted that he would move the world could he 
place it in a convenient situation. Let imagination put forth its powers, and the 
world becomes obedient to its law, moves when required, crumbles into dust, and 
is re-created with increased glory. Cannot it break the rock likea reed, and snap 
the gnarled oak of many centuries like a rotten thread? Cannot it build cities 
on the plain, and form a garden in tne wilderness? Cannot it people the solitude 
and confer happiness on the desolate? Cannot it make the sands of the sea- 
shore glitter with gold; and of the leaves of the forest create treasures far out- 
valuing the riches ef the earth and sea? And more than this, it can make the 
dead live and the living die; it can raise the earthquake and the pestilence; it 
can fight battles and win kingdoms; it can float upon the whirlwind like a leaf 
upon the breeze; and pass through a consuming fire unscathed by a single 
flame. 

These are the powers of the imagination; and what are its pleasures? Let 
the most luxurious seeker after enjoyment take all the delights reality will give 
him. Let him wrap himself up in roses; lie in baths of milk; taste all that is 
delicious to the appetite; be loved by the most lovely and the most loving of 
women ; and pass not a minute in which his soul is not lapped in ecstacy; and 
his enjoyments will bear no comparison with those of the imagination. Imagi- 
nation can concentrate in a single moment the pleasures of a thousand years: it 
possesses all the delights the world may produce, in addition to raptures more ex- 
quisite of worlds of its own: it can create forms clothed with a beauty far ex- 
celling the rarest of those who have glorified the earth with their presence ; its 
sunshine pales the light of heaven; its flowers alone can bloom with a perpetual 
fragrance.” 

We conclude with one of his intermediate adveatures, an Irish one, in the 
English channel. : 

«« What are these vessels aporoaching us in this threatening manner,’ inquired 
Oriel Porphyry, as he noticed several old crazy looking boats, filled with men who 
were coming towards them, with their crews howling, screeching, and yelling, 
with all the strength of theirlungs. ‘Ido not think they mean us any good,’ re- 
plied the captain: then, turning to some of the sailors standing scrutinizing the 
appearance of a strange fleet, evidently bearing down upon them, he exclaimed, 
‘ Get the long gun ready, and give these fools a taste of grape if they attempt to 
attack us.’ ‘Ay, ay!’ replied one of the men; and every disposition was made 
to repel any assault that might be attempted. As they approached nearer, it was 
observed that these vessels were a vast number of large open boats, some with 
sails, but most without ; and they were so crammed with men, that many of them 
were in danger of sinking every minute. Their crews were clothed in ragged 
vestmeuts of every colour and description ; and they were armed with old swords, 
pistols, guns, pitchforks, and bludgeons; and these they displayed as they ad- 
vanced, shouting all the time in will, savage tones perfectly deafening. A 
larger boat was in advance of the others; and in a conspicuous situ» 
ation in this vessel stood up a tall fierce-looking man, with his head 
bound round with a hay-band, and a tattered blanket dropping from his 
shoulders. He brandished a rusty sword as he approached, and gave orders to 
those who followed, which appeared to meet with implicit obedience. When he 
came within gun-shot of the Albatross, he turned round to his followers and ad- 
dressed them. ‘Boys,’ said he, pointing to the ship, ‘ yonder’s the furreners. 
It’s meself as ’ill take their big baste iv a ship if ye’ll be all to the fore. Divle a 
care ye may take ov their darty guns that their pointing at yese—its made ov 
wood they are, and sorrow a harm they can do, bad luck to ‘em. Keep your 
powther dry, boys, and look to your flints, and iv we don’t kill, and murther, and 
throttle every mother’s son ov ’em, I’m not King Teddy O'Riley.’ ‘Sheer off 
there, you ragamuffins,’ shouted the captain through a speaking-trumpet. ‘ Sheer 
off, or I'll sink ev'ry soul of ye within gun-range.” ‘ Down wid the dirty furren- 
ers !’ screamed King Teddy O'Riley. A shower of balls whistled past the captain, 
and on came the over-loaded boats, with their crews yelling in the most frantic man- 

-ner, There appeared to be at least five or six hundred of them; and it was 
judged expedient to put an immediate stop to their progress. The long gun was 
discharged, which sunk the foremost boat, and killed the greater portion of its 
crew. The rest hesitated when they beheld their monarch swept into the sea ; 
and a well-directed fire of musketry made them glad enough to commence a re- 
treat as fast as they could, screaming, in hideous chorus, as long as they could 
be heard. ‘ Take a boat and see if you can save any of those rascals sprawling 
in the water,’ exclaimed the captain to midshipman Loop. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the 
reply, and the boat having been lowered, a party proceeded to pick up the wound- 
ed and drowning. They succeeded in saving several, among whom was their il- 
lustrious leader, King Teddy O'Riley, who was brought upon deck, looking very 
much deprived of his dignity, his coronet of hay-bands wet and dirty, and his 
blanket of state shrunk out of all shape. He created considerable surprise among 
his captors, and not without sufficient cause, for nothing could exceed the eccen- 
tricity of his appearance. His hair was thick and long, and of a dark red colour. 
Large bushy whiskers of the same tint surrounded his cheeks. Hts nose was re 
markably red, and his face seamed with the marks of the small-pox. Below his 
cloak was a long coat, which did not appear the more royal for being out at the 
elbows, and for having lost half its skirt. His lower garments hung him upon like 
a bag, and they had the legs rolled back up tothe knees A pair of old boots, ex- 
ceedingly down at heel, out of which the toes of his majesty were seen to peep, 

in spite of the straw with which they were lined, completed his costume. ‘ And 
who the duce are you !’ demanded the captain, after he had sufficiently scruti- 
nized the appearance of his prisoner. ‘ Faix and isn’t it King Teddy O'Riley I 
am?’ replied the man. ‘ And what part o’ the world are you king of, I should 
like to know !* asked Hearty, in considerable surprise. * Faix and ain't I king ov 
Blatherumskite’’ said the other. ‘ And where, in the name o’ all that's wonder- 
fu!, is Blatherumskite *’ inquired the captain. ‘And is it yourself that doesn't 
know where Blatherumskite is?’ exclaimed his majesty, in seeming wonder. 
« Well, the ignorance o’ some people is amazin! Not know Bilatherumskite! 
Be the holy japers, that bates Bannagher, and Bannagher bate the divle. 
Blatherumskite, sich a jewel ov a place ! 
dom, and has the finest paple under the sun. Its full oy commmodities ovallsorts 
It dales in turpentine, brickdust, soft soap, and other swatemates ; tracle anc 


, 


Itshero is the son of a Columbian merchant, 
who, among many other voyages and visits, makes one to England—England, 
which is a desert and a ruin—her throne and altar gone, her people swept off by 
Our old 
friend the ‘British lion’ is an actual bona fide lion, seeking whom he may devour 


And 
Why Blatherumskite’s the finest king- 


She Albion. 


we fired at ye?’ replied the king, with the utmost simplicity, ‘It was, was it?’ 
exclaimed Hearty; ‘and for what reason did you attack the ship!’ ‘ Wid no 
other rason in life than to take it, responded his majesty. ‘I was jist a lading the 
boys to wake decint on England, with the hope ov being able to pick up a few 
trifles, when we seed your ship. ‘The top ov the morning to ye,’ says I, ‘ and 
if I don’t be afther ransacking ye intirely, small blame to me there'll be.’ And 
then we pulled away at the divle’s own rate, and a mighty dale ov divarsion the 
boys had about what they’d do wid the ship when they’d got her, when, widout wid 
your or by your lave, I was regularly kilt, smashed, and smothered into the wa- 
ther. AndhereIam.’ ‘ Well, King Teddy O'Riley, we must be under the ne- 
cessity of hanging you,’ observed the captain. ‘Hang me! shouted the man in 
perfect amazement. ‘Hang a king !—hang King Teddy O'Riley? Hang the 
King ov Blatherumskite?) Why it’s rank treason! Ye’ll not be afther thinkin 
ov doing such a rebellious action. I shall feel obliged to ye if ye wont mintion it.’ 
‘And what would you have done with us if you had succeeded in your ridiculous 
idea of taking the ship ?’ inquired Hearty. ‘ Faix and wouldn’t we have kilt every 
sowl of yese, and taken the rest prisoners?’ replied his majesty. ‘Then we can- 
not do better than follow your example,’ observed the captain: then, turning to 
some of his men, who appeared to enjoy the scene with particular satisfaction, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Get a rope ready at the fore-yard arm, that we may hang this fel- 
low!’ The sailors, with great alacrity, made the necessary preparations. ‘Be 
all the holy saints betwixt this and nowhere, ye’ll not be afther taking away the 
life ov a poor king !’ exclaimed his majesty of Blatherumskite, with the greatest 
earnestness and alarm. ‘ What'll I do now! Sure an I’m ina bad way! Sure 
and I'll be done for intirely' And is it to be hanged I am 7’ continued he, look- 
ing wofully at the rope that was dangling ready for immediate use. ‘Is King 
Teddy O'Riley to be kilt afther sich a villanous fashion? Oh, what a disgrace 
for Biatherumskite ! What a dishonour to aking! Oh! what ill I do— what ‘ill 
Ido?’ ‘Is the rope ready?’ inquired Hearty. ‘All right, sir,’ said the boat- 
swain. ‘ Then hoist him up,’ replied the captain. The men proceeded to fulfil 
the command of their officer. ‘Oh, it’s in a pretty way I am!’ exclaimed 
the unfortunate monarch, with tears in his eyes. ‘ Be the holy japers, 
wouldn’t I change places wid any body as would like to be hanged in my 
place. ‘It’s yourself, Murphy O’Blarney, that’s the good subject,” said 
the King, addressing one of his companions, with particular and impressive em- 
phasis. ‘Sure, and ye’ve got more patriotism than to let the King ov Blather- 
umskite be hanged, when it’s your own loyal neck as would fit the rope so azy.” 
Murphy O’Blarney did not seem tohear. ‘ Bad luck to the likes ov yese for a 
thraitor,”” murmured his majesty. Then, turning to another of his subjects, he 
said, ‘“‘ Larry Brogues, it’s great confidence I place in ye—ye're a jewel of a man, 
intirely ; and if ye “ill just be afther doing me the thrifling favour ov being hang- 
ed in my place, the best pig I have shall be yours.” Larry appeared as if he had 
lost all relish for pork. ‘I always said ye were a base ribbel !’’ muttered the angry 
monarch, turning from him to address a third. ‘ Mick Killarney, a sinsible boy 
you’ve showed yerself afore to-day, and little’s the praise I take to meself for not 
having rewarded ye according to your desarts ; but if ye’ll show your superior 
desarnment, by letting the little bit ov a rope be placed round your neck instead 
Ov mine, it’s meself that ’ill make a man ov ye when I get back to Blatheruin- 
skite.”” Mick Killarney turned the only eye he had in his head to another part 
of the ship. ‘ There’s more brains in the tail ov a dead pig, than ’ill ever come 
out ov yer thick skull, ye villain!” exclaimed King Teddy O'Riley in a thunder- 
ing rage: then he looked very pathetic, wiped his eyes with a corner of his 
blanket, and began to chant, in the most miserable tones, the following words : 
‘* Who'll bile the paraties, and pale ’em and ate ‘em’ 
Who'll drink all the butthermilk I used to swallow ? 
Who'll hand round the whisky, and take his own share too, 

Wid mighty convanience ? 


Oh! Teddy O'Reilly, your reign’s put a stop to, 

Small blame to your sowl, you’re a king now no longer! 

You're smashed all to smithers, and dished up and done for, 
In a way most amazin. 


Not brave Alexander, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
Who went out to grass wid the rest ov the cattle ; 
Not Moses, or Boney, or yet Cleopatra, 

Were treated so vilely. 


Its meself that is up to my eyes in amazement, 

To see you desaved and surrounded by villains, 

Who are waitin to place your poor neck in a halter— 
Bad luck to their mothers ! 


Is it a rope you're desirin’? the divle a ha’porth. 

Is it hanged that you would be? not me, then, by japers. 

Oh! there’s sinse and there’s rason in your own way ov thinkin, 
You're clever intirely. 


But sorrow a hope have you got to indulge in, 
For there hang’s the rope like a murtherin blaguard, 
Wid a knot at one end, and a noose at the other. 
Oh! what 'ill I do now?’ ” 
We trust our readers, by this time, will know where Blatherumskite is to be 
ound. 





Vavicties. 


A Mistake.—One Sunday, when that eminent Christian, the Rev. Sir H. Mon- 
crieff, was minister of Blackford, the precentor came to the church with the back 
part of his large curled wig turned to the fore part of his head. ‘The minister 
gave out the 71st Psalm to be sung, beginning at the 7th verse. When the pre- 
centor stood up to sing the first line, which runs, ‘To many I a wonder am,” the 
people could not help looking and laughing at him. Sir Henry, observing the 
point to which the people’s eyes were directed, looked over the pulpit, and seeing 
the mistake, gravely said, “And so, Sir, you are a wonder to many; turn the 
right side of your wig foremost.’—Glasgow Courier. 
Married.—Charles Camegy, Esq., Lower Scotland-yard, to Sophia, daughter 
of the late T. Bell, Esq., of the Royal Horse Guards :— 
Charley Carnegy’s trophy is here in fair Sophy, 

As Hymen can trumpet-tongued tell ; 
He has got his adored, and his rivals are floor’d, 

So he gallantly bears off the Bell. 


Joseph Gillon, writer to the signet, was an early friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and a man of genuine humour. Calling on him one day in his writing office, 
Scott said, ‘“ Why, Joseph, this place is as hot as an oven,” ‘ Well,” quoth 
Gillon, ‘‘and is it not here that I make my bread ?”—Lockhari's Life of Scott. 


In the diary kept by Sir Walter Scott of his voyage to the Shetland and Ork- 
ney Islands, &c., in the third volume of Mr. Lockhart’s excellent life of that 
great man, there are some amusing anecdotes of the chagrin of the inhabitants of 
those remote parts of the empire on account of the erection of lighthouses, by 
which their harvest from wrecked vessels was diminished. “Mr. Stevenson,” 
says Sir Walter, ‘ happened to observe that the boat of a Sanda farmer had bad 
sails, ‘If it had been His (i e., God’s) will that you hadna built sae many light- 
houses hereabout,’ answered the Orcadian with great composure, ‘1 would have 
had new sails last winter.’” 

Roguery.—Beyond question all roguery is mere folly in the end. It often at- 
tains the object which it has sought, but it very seldom derives what was expect- 
ed from the attainment of that end. There are few so fallen as really to applaud 
themselves for even successful roguery. ‘They may pretend to do it, but in se- 
cret they despise themselves; and what a wretched position that is! To de- 
spise ourselves, and to live in dread of being found out, and despised by others— 
what can be more wretched’? Yet this is certainly the fate of nincteen-twentieths 
of those who play the rogue. 

Another English Cardinal.—According to letters from Rome of the 22d ult., 
Mylord Acton had been appointed Auditor-general ; and, as that situation gene- 
rally leads to the cardinalship, it was thought he would be raised to that dignity 
in the place of the late Cardinal Weld. Several learned societies had comme- 
morated, on the 21st, the anniversary of the foundation of Rome. 

“ Burke,” said Lord Erskine, ‘came to see me not long before he died. I 
then lived on Hamystead Hill.” «« Come Erskine,” said he, holding out his hand, 
let us forget all; I shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace with every 
body, especially you.” I[ reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a turn round 
the grounds. Suddenly, he stopped; an extensive prospect broke upon him. 
He stood, wrapt in thought, gazing on the skyas the sun was setting, ‘‘ Ah! 
Erskine,” he said, pointing towards it,” you cannot spoil that, because you can- 
not reach it ; it would otherwise go ; yes, the firmament itself—you and the Re- 
formers would tear it all down.” 

Sir George Rooke was the only member of the Board of Admirality who re- 
fused to sign the death warrent of Admiral- Bying. He prefaced his reasons 
with the following remark :—**It may be thought presumptuous in me,” said he, 
“to differ from so great authority as that of the twelve judges ; but when a map 

is called upou to sign his name toan act whichis to give authority to the shed- 
| ding of blood, he ought tobe guided by his own conscience and not by the opinions 
of other men. 





i The keeper of the State Papers, on examining some of the reign of Elizabeth, 


train oil, pepper and salt, and other hardware : pigs, buttermilk, paraties, and other | lately discovered some in the hand writing of the Queen, and marked “ The 


kumbustibles. Not know Blatherumskite, indade ! 
as ignorant as a born brute.’ 
Teddy O'Riley !’ demanded the captain. 


Be this and be that, you're | 
‘ And what induced you to fire at me, Mr. King 
‘ Faix and wasn’t it only just to kill ye 


Third Booke.”” On carefully searching further, he feund the papers of four other 
books, which turn out to be the translation of Balius de Consolatione Philo- 
sophia. Nearly the whole of the work is in her Majesty’s own handwriting 











August 12, 


HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
arehouse, 64 Catherine street. e@ above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 





great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) ’ 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 

H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the yet nen to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.J 

CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub~ 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No- 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with thei 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve - 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit acon 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.) 





References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 


Dr. V. Mott, 
Dr. S, C. Roe, 














RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 

pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 3114 Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspee- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 


Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 


New Orleans, 10th April, 1837, 





EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an act of justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion - 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their notion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
taleut of the different parties who adorn our persons. ecently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? It is but a Hat afte: all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put mein mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “‘ Well, after all, he was but a inan.” “ Ah, 
said the Poet, “but what a Man!!” And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon 

To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau 

June 10.---—.} 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies tohis extews've apo r+ 
assortrvent of ooen and Straw Bonnets in the most saentorewoe o« which cannot be 
surpassed, for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Poa assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 
O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT EST ABLISHM D, late foreman to 

and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful e&perience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of eve 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finis' 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to seli at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance} as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making oy ete rye in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine, 

(April 8-3m.)} 








Also, a sp! 















NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com 


meneing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—1I5th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons— 15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for - 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Phe 
price of — hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex} 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line. 
— New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of 
year :-— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





) 
each month during the 











every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from — Days of Sailing from 
fork. London 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, * S. B. Griffing, | “10, “10, “ 10) «© 97, * 97, oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20, * @0\March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 4137, “ 417, @ 27, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “nm "so «Coe s, * ee, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20,  20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,! “ 17, “ 17, “ 47, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,) “ 27, “ @7, « 7 
President, J.M.Chadwick,! “ 20, “ 20,  90,.May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, 497, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, “© 10, “ 10.) “ 7, “© O7, & oF 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 90,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wili 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, %th, 


8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz 

















Ships. Masters. | Days of S ling from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
| Ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24,June 8jJMarchi, “ 16, “ 8, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 6 Aug. 1, “ 46, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, Fé o& “ B “ oh « 16 * & Bec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SjApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ 8 Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt|March 8, “ 16, “ 24) © 16 “ ®& Jan. J, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Alban J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, -“ 16, 
Lonis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16 “ @ Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, “ 924, May 16)July 1, “ 16, “= &, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 


New York, will be forwarded by their packets, f-ee of all charges except the expenses ec 
C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 
WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-et 

coker, 9 Tontixe Buildings. 


tually incurred. road-st. 
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JOUN 1. BOYT 





